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THE TENDER THOUGHT. 





BY ALICE H. 





I gave him a thought a tender thought— 
Bat he is milesaway ; 

I wonder if he remembers still 
Five years ago to-day? 


Thesame bright green was on the hills 
We climbed that afternoon ; 

And there as now, while loitering down 
I saw the crescent moon 


Just over my right s»oulder—then 
I made the wish moet d ar; 

I whisrered low the magic words, 
Too low for him to hear 


But you were faise to me, fatr moon ! 
My vish did not come true. 

And yet t%-night you look as fair 
As when I wished witb you. 


The air blows cool from off the hills 
And brings the breath of flowers, 

That faint, sweet fragrance which suggests 
The recent April showers. 


Jnat such a day as this—nay that 
A shade less fair ; and yet— 

The tnought 1 wave, the tender thought, 
Was shadowed with regret. 


HUNTED DOWN: 


—or, — 


The Purpose of a Life. 


CHAPTER LI. 


(J\HE twenty firat of September was an 
even'ful night. In the fashionable part 
of the town of Brightstone, in a house 
opposite the corner house of Brunswick 

Terrace, and just two doors from the Cath- 

olic chapel. sat two ladies, one about forty- 

five, the other a young girl of some fifteen 
years 

“itis late Arabolla,’’ said the elder lady; 
‘“‘we had better go to bed. Cuthbert will 
not arrive to night.” 

; ee well, Aunt Alice,’’ replied Ara 

JE TIA, 

“Bit hark!—what is the noise in the 
street opposite ?”” 

Just as the clock of the Catholic chapel 
was striking twelve there rose on the still 
awe, air a fearful cry—‘‘Murder! mur- 

er 

Lady Alice St. John, tearing aside the 
curtain, looked trom the window. 

Lights were flashing in the corner house, 
and a crowd was fast gathering; and she 
could see one man in the grasp of a police 
man. 

“Oh, Heavens!" she gasped, ‘‘what has 
happened? What is the matter?’’ she cried 
aloud to a man hurrying past 

“Murder!"’ he answered, with a face of 
horror. ‘‘There has been murder done there 
to night.’’ 

‘‘Who—who?’’ said Lady Alice. “I know 
the family—in pity speak.” 

“It is the foreign lady, Lady Egerton; 
they ve taken the murderer under her win- 
dow; he's an Italian,” said the man, and 
mingled with the crowd. 

A few days atter this event, the following 
paragraph appeared in the local paper: 


“A terrible murder has been committed at 
Brightstone. on the night of the 21st instant. 
The murdered lady was the Lady Eger 
op, and the deed was perpetrated in the 
most crue] manner. the unfortunate lady 
having been stabbed and then shot with a 
pistol. Tne guilty party was arrested under 
the very window, one pistol in his hand and 
ts fellow on bis person. He is a foreigner, 
and gave his name Giulio Doria, strongly 
Protesting his innocence, and said he saw & 
man run round the corner; but though he 
had none of the quantity of missing jewels 
(the supposed temptation to the deed) on 
418 Perron, he was at once secured and taken 

fore the magistrates. Tie moct singular 
Pert of the sflair is, that Sir Angelo Eger 
‘on, the murdered lady s son, is reiuctant to 
prosecute, asserting his belief in the prison- 
€r 8 innocence; and a little girl, his ward, 
who was inthe bedroom at the moment of 


the fearful deed, maintains that the man was 
not its perpetrator, but her tender age, only 
six years, renders her evidence. especially 
ata time of such terror and agitation, of 
comparatively little weight The Bench 
thought there was strong presumptive evi- 
dence against the prisoner, and fully com. 
mitted him for trial.”’ 


Some weeks after another paragraph ap- 
red in the same journal on the subject. 
t ran thus: 

‘A most daring escape was made from 
Brightstone jail, by Giulio Doria, who was 
awaiting his trial forthe murder of Lady 
Jesuita Maria Egerton. The night previous 
® woman, a foreigner, calling herself his 
mother, was allowed to visit him, and it is 
supposed that she supplied him with means 
of escape, “He was located in a cell on the 
third story of the prison, the base of which 
was about twenty-five feet from the ground, 
the window protected by stout iron bars. 
He got hold of a rope fifty feet long, and a 
kind of drag similar to a butchers hook, 
and this he fastened in the centre of the 
rope, which was sufficiently mo | for him to 
reach the ground from his cell by its aid. 
In order to get out of his cell, he had, how 
ever, to remove one of the iron bars, which, 
by some means or other, he managed to do 
by cutting it atthe bottom clean through 
with a knife, probabiy also obtained from 
his mother. Once outside, he wended his 
way noiselessly to the west front of the 
building; but there an obstruction to his pro 
gress presented itself in the shape of a 
boundary wall, twenty five feet high. Getting 
on to a coal heap, about four feet from the 
ground, he doubled his rope, the hook ve 
tore mentioned being in the centre, and 
threw itover the top of the wall, working 
it about until the drag got fast underneath 
the stone coping. which projects some two 
or three inches from the bricks. He then 
drew himself up to the top, and slid down 
outside, pulling the rope after him. After 
that, he got over a wa)! about ten feet high, 
and was once moreat liberty. It issup 
posed that Doria had some accomplice, as 
not the remotest trace of him has been 
found.” 

* * Sd oe a 

The blue waters ofthe English Channel 
dance and ripple in the joyous sunlight 
round the bows of a vessel that bears an 
exile from his native shore. He leans over 
the rail, and, as he gazes on the distant 
white cliffs, the tears that fall in the mur- 
muring waves are tears wrung trom an al- 
most broken heart. Vain to try and forget; 
vain to try and flee from one’s own 
thoughts! 

. o * a 

It was a beautiful room, evidently belong 
ing to a man of taste and cultivation. it was 
handsomely but simply furnished, no light 
modern tables or chairs that would bear no 
weight, were to be seen. Indeed the furni- 
ture was rather of a past-age than the pre- 
sent, and suggested the idea that the room 
belonged to a family mansion, which was 
in fact the truth. 

Here and there, on brackets or a side ta 
ble, were statues, evidently the work of 
master hands, of a Bramante, Canova, or 
Chantrey; one or two exquisite silver cups 
of Benvenuto Cellini's stood on the marble 
mantiepiece, while in the centre was a most 
beautiful antique vase, which some cighieen 
hundred years before may have adorned the 
atrium of some high born Pompeiian noble. 
There was a bandsome bookcase in a re 
cess. and its contents showed a high and 
cultivated mind. There you would have 
seen a tribute from a!most every Couniry, 
ancient and modern—Greek. Latin, French, 
Italian and German; nor were even Span- 
ish works wanting, in a collection which 
ranged from the most solid literature, his. 
tory, politics, and metaphysics, to the 
lightest or nearly the lightest ; 

There were only tour large pictures in the 
room but these were masterpieces of art; 
and the most prominent was one of Micheel 
Angelo's grand scripture pieces. There 
was a St. Catherine by Rifselie, and one of 
Rabens’ gorgeously colored pictures Op 
posite the mantelpiece huog an immense 


a gigantic Spanish bloodhound, a beautiful 
noble looking animal, and so to the life that 
hke Paul Potter's famous bull, you almost 
expected to see it start out of the frame. 
And on the rug. asleep before the fire, Ja 

the original of the picture. How a Spanis 

bloodhound came to be in an English gen- 
tleman's house we shall see presently. 

Seated at the other end of the rug wasa 
slight, noble-looking man, of stately height 
and commanding mien, with one of those 
faces which once seen are not easily forgot. 
ten—unusually handsome ip its stern, 
statue like beauty, and singular in the rare 
intellect on the noble, grave brow, and in 
the dark eyes, whose calm, searching gaze 
few could stand long. He was very dark, 
with something almost Spanish in his com. 
plexion. But perhaps the fault of his face 
—it it had one—was its grave severity, and 
the utter absence of any color to relieve its 
darkness, rendered yet deeper by the wavy 
masses of coal black hair, and the slight 
mustache which shaded the proud, sternly- 
chiselled mouth. In years he was thirty 
two, but there were marked lines drawn 
across the high, broad brow, which gave 
evidence of deep thought and heavy cares 
that left their traces on the proud, 
ambitious man; and deep in the 
grave, wondrously beautiful eyes lay 
an inexpressible mournofulness, s shadow, 
that perhaps gave them such « strange 
beauty and fascination. 

In one hand he held a volume of Machi. 
avelli's ‘“Prince,’’ and the other rested on 
a singularly beautiful child of ten years, 
whom ata glance you would pronounce a 
Spaniard; and as she leaned against his 
breast you could see his likeness markedly 
reflected in her face, strangely grave and 
thoughtful for so very young a face. It had 
the same dees», almost regretfully mournful 
expression in the dark eyes that his had, 
it had much the same cast of beauty; and 
now, in perfect repose, had something of his 
tternness and proud severity, softened im. 
measurably, but still there. Was she his 
daughter? See the likeness between them, 
and the tender, almost clinging way his arm 
encircles her, and now and then, as he bends 
downwards, presses her head closer to his 
breast. A cloud seems to hang heavily on 
them both, and link the man and the child 
closer together. But she is not his daughter, 
for hear what she says, ‘‘Angelo, it is four 
yearsto day—four years since that tearful 
night.”’ 

e drew along, shivering breath, and he 
bowed his head a liitle, a very little lower, 
till his coal-black hair mingled with hers. 
He made no answer, but he dropped the 
book to wind that arm about her wo, as if 
he feared she would fade from his clasp like 
a dream or vision. 

There was a long silence, then the child 
said, softly, “Angelo, the grass is green 
over her grave, and the ivy has crept round 
it; but she is in heaven, and looks down 
from above on the son she has left alone in 
the world.”’ 

“Not alone. Oh, you are all I have to 
love!’ said Angelo, suddenly and passion 
ately straining his child to his heart. ‘‘Man's 
mind and inteJect may love and worsbip at 
shrine of ambition, but his heart must bavea 
gentle love to fill itsaching void, and itis 
iby pure child like imagethat hath grown 
into my love and filled my heart.’’ 

The Castilian nestied her head against 
him with an action that spoke volumes,and 
a brighttear feil on the hand shetwined her 
little flager round. 

He spoke again presently in low sub. 
dued tones, and his was one of those rare 
strange voices that seem rather the rever- 
berations of some soft music on every heart 
string than audible by the outward ear. 
‘‘And yet the day may come when [ must 
lose my Spanish flower, when my little one 
will leave me.”’ 

Was he testing the child? If so, the pas- 
sionate energy of her answer absoluicly 
startled ber. 

* Never! never, while I have life! never, 
while I live on earth, or bope tor lile in 
Heaven. Where you go, there willl go. If 
you die I will lay my bead on your silent 
beartand die too. You are ali I haveto 


in you alone, who are al! to me —a stranger 
in your land, a homeless stranger, but for 
the love and shelter of your hand. Oh, 
Angelo! you are alltome! Never send me 
from you; let me be near you all my life, 
for in you is all I care for in lifel"’ 

The words were not those of a child; un- 
consciously to herself she uttered words far 
beyond her years, words of deeper meaning 
than she knew, though in the inmost re- 
cesses of her pure soul—a chi'd's, yet a wo- 
man 's—she felt them indefinitely, vaguely, 
but how deeply, let the loving heart of aay 
true woman say. 

Angelo Ezerton clasped the slight form 
of the child to him, whispering, ‘My own! 
my little one! never, never leave me, dar- 
ling; for my heart would be dead indeed, 
and my life dark, without my beautiful 
Leonore. 

Long, long they remained so; neither 
moving, neither speaking—her eyes gazing 
into the fire as she rested against him; his 
fixed on the grave, dark young face which 
lay with such trusting, confiding love on his 
breast, reading the very depths of the 
young heart which knew not itself, but 
which that night had unconsciously laid 
itself bear to him like an open book, in 
which he read all its wealth of a child's 
innocent affection, and woman's trustin 
pure love—a book in which,, as the Chal- 
daens of old read the stars of heaven, he 
read her future, his future; that an indis- 
soluble chain bound them together; that 
she must be his only in life or in death 
He released her presently and teok 
up Machiavelli again; but tor that 
night, at least, the living loveand the mem- 
ory Of the sad past had softened the stern, 
severe man, and the subtle, ambitious pol- 
itician was the feeling, dreaming man— 
dreaming dreams that were perhaps too 
bright ever to be fulfilled. His dark eyes 
wandered from the book to the child, who 
had sunk down at his feet, and laid her 
head on Leon, the blooodhound,- and he 
threw the ‘'Prince’’ aside. 

As the volume fell on the table the door 
opened, admitting an old, white haired ser- 
vant, who had carried his master as an in- 
fant, and had known his father before him. 
“Mr. Everard, sir, has sent for your pis- 
tols, as you desired.”’ 

‘*Who has he sent, Burns?’’ 

‘A boy, sir, but he says he can take any 
orders.’’ 

‘‘Let him come up here, then, Burns, and 
then go and bring me the pistois. I think 
they are in their usual place.’’ 

Burns retired, and Leonora de Caldara 
rose. The next moment the door again 
opened, giving admittance to a handsome, 
intelligent-looking boy of fifteen, with 
something about him which instantly struck 
Egerton—the man accustomed to read and 
mgt men and human na'ure—as superior 
to his position; neither had the boy that 
awkwardness 89 common to his class. He 
closed the door gently, and his whole man- 
ner and speech bad the innate grace of « 
gentleman. 

“I have come from Mr. Everard, sir,’’ he 
said, and the bright hazel eye went straight 
and boldly to Egerton, ‘about some pis- 
tols.”’ 

“My servant has gone for them; ard 
meanwhile,’’ said Ezer'on, with that gentle 
courtesy which is inborn in the gentleman, 
and which the proud descendent of the 
Ezertons, if cold and haughty to his equals, 
ever showed his inferiors, ‘‘meaowhile sit 
down and rest.’’ 

The boy obeyed; but Ezerton, who s'ood 
quietly watching him sawthe briga' eycs 
wander round the room and dilate sudden. 
ly as they rested on the sublime ‘St. Cath- 
erine’ of Rafaelle, and a half smothered ex- 
clamation of enraptured admiration escaped 
him. 

Angelo half smiled and said, ‘Go and 
look at it as closely »s you like.’’ 

The boy rose directly, then hesitated, 
and coloring deeply, said, “I hope 
sir, I bave not offended you. Indeed I 
couldn't bhe)p the exclamation. 

Egerton merely shovk his head and a 
slight smile crossed his lipsas he ssid, “En 
thusiasm is natural to the young. Examine 











picture, s Landseer, representing, life size, 


love or hope in; my very ambition centres 


all the pictures.”’ 
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Unconscious of the calm, dark eyes that 
were so keenly watching him, forgettin 
where be was, the entranced 
_ on — ~fy noticed be = 

a ‘s grand piece 
for Reubens to return to the St. 


‘He abandons our favorite for Rafaelle’’ 

said Egerton. 
The child looked up, and glancing from 
the ure to the boy, ssid, ‘Perhaps the 
1 Avgelo is too sublime, for him to 


M 
» xr! 

t was a strange remark for a child of 
ten years to make, but she bad not been 
trained as mostchildren sre, and in many 
things there was a precocity about her 
which sometimes gave Angelo a deeper 
pers of pain than fe would have ever ac 

nowledged. Even now a shade crossed 
his face. and he smothered sigh, as be said 
to the boy, ‘Are you fond of paintings?’’ 

‘lam ape ey fond of paintings, sir,’’ 
raid the boy with a flush on his cheek and a 
flash in bis eye. 


*‘Have you ever seen pictures like these 
before?’’ said Angelo. 

“Ah, no, sir, pever!"’ he replied. 

“Have you ever heard the name of 
Rafnelle?’’ asked Egerton. 

**Yes, sir, [have read about him.”’ 

‘That picture you evidently admire the 
most, the St Catherine, was painted by 
him.'’ said Egerton. 

‘What, sir, that actual picture?’ ex- 
claimed the boy. 

**Yes, it is the original,’’ said Egerton. 

‘Ah, sir! he must have been a great artist; 
I wieh I could paint.’ 

‘Don't you like being an errand-boy ?’’ 
said the child suddenly. 

The boy turned round sharply, and a dark 
flush mounted to his brow, as he replied 
proudly: 

“No, mies; I must do that, or starve; but, 
though my dead mother was only a poor ar- 
tést, she was a lady, and my father a gentle- 
man,”’ 

The Spaniard looked at Angelo, and her 
eyer filled as she said pityingly: 

* Have you no father or mother?”’ 

‘‘No. miss,’’ he replied, ‘‘both are dead."’ 

‘What is your name?’’ said Egerton. 

‘Walter Hargrave, sir.’’ 

‘That is not your real name—your fath- 
er’s?'’ said Egerton, bending forwards. 

**‘No, but it's good enough for an errand 
boy, said the boy bitterly. Then he added 
hastily, ‘I beg your pardon, sir. I have 
taken great liberties, but I shall never for- 
get the pictures.”’ 

Here Berns entered with the pistols, and 
the boy retired. 

Angelo Jeaned against the mantelpiece, 
and sank into a deep reverie. He was pas 
sionately fond of the arts, and of art and 
talent wherever he tound it. He had been 
struck with the whole appearance and man- 
ners of the errand boy, more especially the 
admiration he had evidently feltand showed 
for the pictures, and Egerton determined 
to learn a little more of the boy, and if he 
found him what he expected, he was equally 
determined to take nim by the hand, and 
with a generous spirit like Angelo’s, that 
meant to start him in life. 

Consequently it was at an early hour the 
next morning that Sir Angelo Egerton, M. 
P. for Cambridge University, walked into 
the shop of Mr. John Everard, Old Bond 
street, a good, old fashioned, unpretending 
looking place, that had been established 
more than half a century, and had been 
owned by the father and grandfather of its 
present master. 

Mr John Everard himself was none of 

our flashy modern tradesmen, who put on 
oe coats, peg top trousers. and parson like 
‘‘guillotins,’’ and drive out in dog carts un. 
der the delusion that they will be mistaken 
for gentlemen or fashionable ‘‘men about 
town.’’ No; John Everard came of an old 
county yeomanry family. He was proud of 
it; he was proud of being the head of s0 old 
an establishment as Everard & Co. (the Co. 
bad been defunct twenty or thirty years 
since); he reepected himse)f as such, and did 
not wish to be taken for any thing above his 

ition; he would bave rather felt insulted 

f he had been. He was just one of those 

ple you would call the ‘‘old gentlemen;"’ 

e belonged rather to the last a there 

was just a dasb of seventeen hundred and odd 

about him, tor he clung to the dress of his 
youth. 

Such as he was, as Egerton now saw him, 
with his gray hair, silvered by sixty years, 
shading his forehead and temples, peering 
over the gold spectacles at each one who en- 
tered 


“Why, Sir Angelo!"’ he exclaimed. as the 
tall graceful figure of Egerton appeared, ‘I 
haven't had that pleasure for I don't know 
how long.”’ 

"Very long. Mr. Everard,’’ said Egerton; 
‘and now I want to speak privately with 
you if you are at leisure.”’ 

“At your service, Sir Angelo; walk in 
here,’’ said Mr. Everard, throwing open bis 

lor door. ‘Come in sir. How is your 
Fittle one. Miss de Caldara ?’’ 

‘The same as ever, Mr. Everard—never 
fll or ailing.”” 

“My boy ht the pistols,”’ said Ever- 
ard. ‘You have them soon.” 

‘Tt is about that boy I am here to-day,”’ 





SS 


said Egerton. 
Mr. gore Sie Anoilin 
“A very one, n ; as 4 
boy as any one need want,’ said the old 
entleman. ‘‘I believe he bas known better 
ys, poor child; but he never grumbles nor 
is oe to work; and he is true and honest 
as go % 

“Is he fond of reading, at all?’’ asked 
Egerton. 

‘Indeed, sir, he is; read, whenever he can 
consistently with his duties—he never shirks 
them a bit. I lent him a few books, and I 
assure you sir, considering all, he is very 
tolerably read and educated. I have my eye 
on him.”’ 

‘So have I, Mr. Everard. ‘‘Do you know 
if he bas ever tried to draw ?”’ 

“Oh, yes, sir,’’ said Mr. Everard. ‘‘Why, 
you see, his mother was an artist. J knew 
them first two years ago, when she came to 
me, poor thing, asking me to buy some 
water color drawings she had done. They 
were really beautiful, sir; why they would 
have sold tor fifteen shillings and a guinea. 
She bad brought her boy with her, and had 
once or twice sent him on messages. Then 
she died suddenly, poor lady!—for she was 
a lady, sir, every inch, born and bred—and 
this boy came to me in great distress, en 
treating me to lend him five pounds to bury 
bis mother, promising to pay me back in 
time. I gave it him, sir, for he was a right 
good lad, and then I took him as my er- 
rand-boy. Well, Sir Angelo, early and 
late, that boy worked. In the hours that I 
didn't want him he would go and carry par- 
cels and messages for other people; and, 
would you believe it, the Christmas after his 
mother's death he brought me the five 
pounds in a beautiful litte purse. Well, 
ose know, sir, it would have been like rob 

ving the orphan take it. I couldnt, and I 
didn’t; [ told him I'd keep the purse, but the 
money I had always meant to give him, and 
he had shown himself more deserving of it 
by the eflorts he had made to repay it.’’ 

“You don'tknow anything of his history, 
then, or who his parents were t’’ said Eger- 
ton 

‘‘No, I don’t, sir,’’ replied Everard; ‘‘ex 
cept that his mother once said her husband 
had been a colonel in the army.” 

‘You said he drew,’’ continued Eger- 
ton; ‘‘have you any drawings that he has 
done ?”’ 

ms, think I have, sir,’’ was the ready re- 
ply. 
The old man opened a drawer, and after 
some search gave Egerton a sketch. 

It was a pencil sketch,—a woman stand 
ing by a stream, with an old church in the 
background, and the moonlight falling on 
them. 

Sir Angelo was a connoisseur, and though 
the drawing was very defective and devoid 
of art, there was a vigor and beauty about 
it, alife in it that instantly struck him and 
told that the hand of an inborn artist had 
done it. 

‘This boy,”’ he said, ‘‘is an innate artist. 
This sketch is really beautiful, defective and 
devoid of art though it is.”’ 

“The woman's face, sir, is his mother's 
over again,’’ said Everard. 

‘Ah ! indeed,’’ said Egerton. ‘‘Have 
you any objection to letting me have 
this ?"’ 

‘None, sir,’’ replied Everard; ‘‘you're 
heartily welcome.’’ 

‘Thank you,"’ said Egerton. ‘And now, 
Mr. Everard, to the point. I mean to rob 
you of this boy, and bring him up an artist 
instead of a gunmaker.”’ 

“Then, indeed, Sir Angelo, it’s very kind 
of you, and just like you!’’ exclaimed the 
old gentleman, ‘‘for he seems very fond of 
the art.”’ 

‘I am going to speak to him this evening,"’ 
said Egerton; ‘‘and if he likes my ofler, I 
shall take him away at once.’’ 

* How can any boy in his senses refuse 
such an offer from a gentleman of your rank 
and position, sir?’’ said Everard. ‘Why, 
his fortune is made.’’ 

*‘No; Mr. Everard, he must do that him- 
self. I will give him the means, but he 
must make his own name,’’ said Agelo, as 
pe his leave. ‘Good day, Mr. Ever- 


‘‘What sort of a boy is he, 





CHAPTER IL. 


N the fair town of Florence, in an apart. 
ment clegantly furnished, but simple for 
all that, sata young man by the open 
window, enjoying the soft April air 

which fanned and stirred his dark—almost 
golden—brown hair. He was quite a young 
man, probably not more than two-and- 
twenty, and most strikingly handsome. He 
had finely, classically cut features, with a 
broad, imaginative, but intellectual fore 
head, and a bold, prominent, well defined 
brow, from beneath which looked a pair of 
large beautiful blue eyes, deep, dark, and 
brilliant, yet with a softness in their clear 
depths which gave them a peculiar beauty. 
But on bis brow there was a shade— 
Not sorrow, but a shadow—nothing more— 


which should have never been known to 
two and-twenty years, and was painful to 
see On 80 young a face, though it was only 
here when the face was in perfect repose as 
now. The instant he spoke, or smiled, the 
shadow vanished, and the whole counte- 
nance lighted up. 





The young man was sitting with his back 
to the door, which was ajar, and he was £0 
wra in a dreamy reverie—dreaming, it 
might be, of the distant shores of his native 
England, from which he was an exile—that 
he did not hear steps,—light, almost noise- 
less they were certainly—enter the apart- 
ment; but a low spoken “‘Julian’’ uttered in 
a voice he well knew, instantly caught his 
ear, and, with an exclamation of joyous sur- 
prise, he sprang to his feet. 

“Angelo! you here, old friend!’’ and the 
two Englishmen met in a clasp that none 
but firm triends give, for a moment in si- 
lence, and then Angelo drew forward 
aslight and childish figure we know, say- 
ing: 

i have brought Leonora with me, Ju- 
han.”’ 

“Tam very glad. I oftenthinkof my lit- 
tle favorite,” said Julian, bending down and 
tenderly kissing the child; ‘‘why, pretty 
one, how tall you have grown, just like the 
flowers in the garden ”’ 

She emiled, and asked if she might get 
some. 

“As many as you can, fairy,” replied 
Julian ; ‘“‘only don’t let Leon trample on 
them.’’ 

His eyes followed the little slender form 
as she bounded away with the gigantic 
Spanish bloodhound, and he turned to An- 
gelo. 

“She is very tall for ten years,’’ said he, 
“and very slight, very fragile. Is she in 
health ?”’ 

A sudden pang went to Egerton’s heart 
that fora second held him silent; then he 
answered, quietly: 

“She is very strong, physically and con- 
stitutionally. She never isill; she has an 
iron constitution.”’ 

‘She is remarkably like you, Angelo, both 
in feature and expression,’’ said Julian; ‘‘but 
she has too grave a brow and sad an eye 
forten years She bas none of a child’s joy- 
ousness. She used, five years ago, to be dit- 
ferent.’’ 

‘“‘Aye.’’ said Angelo, bitterly; ‘‘but that is 
dead. That fatal night, four years ago— 
that fatal tragedy—quite changed her. It 
has given her grey hairs at ten years old. 
And you—oh, Julian! it is very bitter that 
you must suffer so for that night's work. I 
must find that man.” 

“How? there is not aclue,’’ said Julian 
Rothesay, sadly. “No, Angelo, we must 
watch and wait. But let it pass. How is 
my beautiful mother—Marion? I have not 
seen her since then.’”’ 

‘ I saw her privately before I came,’’ re- 
plied Egerton; ‘and I am the bearer ofa 
long letter from her. I will go to Leonora 
while you read it. Call me when you want 
me.”’ 

“Thank you, Angelo,’’ said Julian. 
“But, by the way, tell that fairy she must 
call me Julian, as she used to do when 
quite little, not Mr. Rothesay,as she did just 
now.”’ 

Egerton stepped out of the window and 
called Leonora to him. 

‘Come here, Leonora,’’ said he. 
& command for you.”’ 

She came; and it was beautiful to see how 
her mournful dark eyes and grave little face 
lighted up at the mere sound of his voice. 

‘‘What is it, Angelo?’’ she asked. 

‘Julian is very angry with you, Leon 
ora.”’ 

“TI see your lips smile,’’ said the child, 
shaking her head. ‘‘You are not in ear- 
nest.”’ 

‘No, of course not,”’ replied Egerton. ‘He 
says you are to call him by his Christian 
pame, not his surname.’’ 

“It would seem wrong, Angelo, and dis- 
respectful,’’ said the child. 

“Why, pretty one, you call me ‘Angelo,’ 
and Lam two any thirty instead of twelve 
years older than you.”’ 

“Ah, you ,”’ said the child, and she 
paused, 

Angelo Egerton almost involuntarily bent 
down and kissed the child's brow as he 
said: 

‘But he loves you, and wishes it, and so 
do I, because he does. Won't you remem- 
ber and call him Julian always, now and 
when you are grown up ?” 

“Yes I will remember, Angelo,’’ she re- 
nlied; ‘‘and if it won't be wrong, I like call- 
ing him best by the old familiar name.”’ 

. ‘‘Angelo! Leonora! come in,”’ called Ju- 
sca, 

He had read the letter and put it away. 

“Now, tell me what you are doing, Ju- 
a said Egerton. ‘How are you getting 
on 

“As well as I could hope, being so 
young,”’ he replied. ‘I have got some name 
here and beyond here, I am told. It is im- 
portant to getknown. I have several splen 
did private galleries at my service, and 
plenty of pupils. Yes, I am getting on, cer- 
tainly.’’ 

‘Mark my words, Julian—in three or four 
pam yee will Fey -_ day and find your. 
self famous.’ uch talent as yo i 
make itself known.” — 

“Ah, Angelo, I wish I could think as well 
of gh a do. 

“Well, weil, it is best as it is,’’ ssid Ever- 
ton; “but remember my words. I save 
another pupil for you; a young triend; a ward 
of my own.”’ 


“T have 
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a nant you are very kind,” said Jy. 
D. 

“Stay a minute; you don’t know what | 
am going to ask of you,” Bir Angelo. 
et ag) = - — oe 9 

e drew wing Mr. Everard 
had given him. 

ne took it and examined it very crit 
ically. 

“The artist of this is t,”’ said 
he, ‘‘or, at least, nearly so; but he has ta)- 
ent.’’ 

‘You have exactly hit it,’’ said 
“This youth is now only fifteen. He was 
only a short time ago errand boy to Ever~ 
ard, of Bond street. He is a gentleman, and 
the son of a colonel in the Indian army, at 
whose death his widow and child came to 
England, and lived in great poverty. The 
mother died a year and a half ago, and the 
son went to Mr. Ewerard’s. A Tittle while 
ago I came across the boy, and finding evi- 
dence of talent as an artist, [ resolved to 
bring him up as one, and to place him with 
you, not as usually your pupils are, who 
have homes near. His home must be with 
you, for I am going to take my little one 
to travel for two, three, or perhaps four 
years; so that he will be always under your 
charge, ney ¢- of course, = shall always 
know where lam. For all his expenses, in 
every way, I provide of course.”’ 

‘Angelo, stop; now hear me out, and 
don t let your pride speak. Let me in some 
way return to you the kindnesses you have 
heaped on me for years. I shall never be 
able to repay them all. Give me the pleas- 
ure, for once, of serving you. I will teach 
your ward for nothing; from you I will take 
= fee. Angelo, you must grant me this 
avor.”’ 


‘‘As you will, my dear Julian. I perfectly 
understand you,’’ said Egerton, grasping the 
artist’s hand. ‘Have your way on that 
point,”’ 

‘‘Why didn't you bring him here ?”’ said 
Julian; ‘‘and, by the way, what is his 
name ?”’ 

‘‘Walter Surrey,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I left 
him at the hotel; but you must come up and 
spend the evening with me, and I will prea- 
ent your future pupil to you.” 

‘I shall be delighted,’’ said Julian. ‘I 
hope, Angelo, you are not going to fly at 
once ?”’ 

‘‘No,’’ said Egerton, ‘‘we have plenty of 
time, and sball stay at Florence two or 
three months. Leonora shall travel as I 
did.’’ 

‘‘How do you manage to leave England 
for three or four years, Mr. Statesman?’ 
asked Julian. 

Leonora had glided away the moment 
Egerton mentioned business matters,and he 
answered with an anxious glance at the 
slight figure moving amongst the flowers: 

‘She needs a thorough and lengthened 
change. Her spirits have never recovered 
the shock of that night. I am afraid they 
never will; but I will try what two or three 
pon traveling willdo. Longer than that 

cannot possibly be away, and even that, 
not very well; but still, better now than any 
time hence.”’ 

‘‘Are you sure of your re election to Cam- 
bridge University?’ asked Julian. 

*Yes,’’ was reply; ‘‘not much tear of los- 
ing that.’”’ 

“The Conservatives, I see, went out in 
March, Angelo—turned out by a regular 
Whig trick. You were in the Conservative 
ministry ?’’ 

‘‘Yes; but we shal] he in again before three 
years are out,’’ said Egerton, quietly, as he 
rose; ‘‘but we must leave you now. 
here is Leonora. Come early, Julian.” 

“I will be with you at seven. So adieu 
till then,’’ said the artist. 

“Then till then, adieu,’ returned Eger- 
ton. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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Bushranging is once more active in Aus- 
tralia. A gang lately captured the police at 
Jerilderie, a small town of New South 
Wales and held the town for two days, tak- 
ing #10 000 from the bank. A reward of 
$40 000 is offered for their capture. 


So hard are the Socialists hunted down by 
the police of Berlin, that in despair of — 
allowed to meet in any room, they gathe 
op the roof of one of the double-decked 
street cars on a recent Sunday, and there 
had their talk undisturbed. 








Toledo has a wealthy and faehionable 
shoplifter. An argument in her defense a8 
& kleptomaniac is, that she bad # prayét 
book in one band when caught, and s stolen 


. piece of silk in the other. 


—— 


The Russian Church has 100,000 persons 
in holy orders. There is no use for more 
than half ot these. Many of them are in ® 
state of great poverty, some having to live 
by begging. 
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man Crown Prince in a public 
tertainment, a teacher of 4 
been sentenced to four months 
ment. 
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m building o’er buried peepenees 
; 4 cairn sball mark r bed: 
lam telling the tale of treasures 
That have turned from fine gold to lead 
Iam tuning my lute to measures— 
Doar messares!—whose soul is fled. 
Bitter sweet in the sad December 
The remembrance of May, Juliette 
Say, love, can you bear to forget? 


lam straying by sullen rivers 
Tnat prattic no more of spring— 
By giades where no sunbeam quivers— 
if woods where no linnets sing, 
Bot only the cypress shivers, 
Brushed by the night bird’s wing. 
And yet would I fain remember 
That once it wae May, Juliette! 
Not even the sad December 
Can force us to quite forget. 


O’er this cairn shall I cease to ponder, 
And scatter it stone from stone? 
Shall I break, ere I grow yet fonder, 
This lute with its moek ng tone? 
And shall I no longer wa: der 
In woods whence the birds are flown? 
Ah! bitter-sweet in December 
The remembrance of May, Juliette! 
Say, love, do you dare to remember? 
Sweet love can you bear to forget? 





Margery Fennell. 


BYD. O. F. 


EN o’clock striking, and George Fen- 
nell not yet at home. 
Margery Fennell was used to her 
father's absence of an evening—had 
been used to it all her life; but -whenever 
ten o'clock struck without bringing him 
home, she could not help feeling restless 
and uneasy. She knew then where he was 
to be found, and in what condition. Either 
at the Leyburne Arms, at the upper end 
of the village, or at the Two Travellers, at 
the lowerend, andin astate of maudlin, 
but good humored intoxication. 

To-night, as on countless previous occa. 
sions, Margery put on her bonnet and 
shawl, and prepared to set out in search of 
her father. George never refused to go 
with his daughter when she found him 

George Fennell was a gangman on the 
neighboring railway. He had a number 
of men to work under him, and it was his 
duty to keep a certain length of line under 
constant supervision and repair 

Before setting out to-night, Margery 
blew out the end of candle, and lighted a 
fresh one, for although Bella was now to 
all appearance fast asleep, she might wake 
up before her sister got back. 

It was from this Bella, this little sister 
now eight years old, that Margery drew at 
once the sweetness and the sorrow of her 
life Thesweetness came to her through 
the intense, yearning love she bore the 
motherless child. The sorrow came to her 
because through her the child's life had 
been blighted. 

One day when Bella was not quite a year 
old, and a few months before Mra. Fennell 
died, the latter sent Margery to fetch some 
milk, and told herto take the baby with 
her. Margery went, but the day was frosty, 
and the roads slippery. and on her way 
back she fell. She herself was uninjured, 
but Bella's spine was hurt by the fail, and 
she had been a cripple from that day 
to this; anda cripple the village doctor 
averred, she would remain as long as she 
lived. She could walk, but only with the 
aid of crutches, and a few steps at a 
time. 

Margery gave a last look round, stooped 
to kiss the sleeping child, and then went 
oped out, and shut the door behind 

er. 

But strnge to say this night her father 
was at neither of the places, and Mar- 
gery’s mind jumped at once to the conclu- 
sion that he must have walked past his end 
of the village. More than once before he 
had done the same thing. 

Margery stood for a moment to think. 
She could call to mind but one other place 
where there was any likelhood that her 
father might be found, and that was the 
lodging of Black Dick. The thought had 
hardly formed itself in her mind before 

she was on her way to Black Dick's. 

The owner of the above unenviable sobri- 
quet had appeared in Cheverton one day, 
coming from nobody knew where, and 
seeking out George Fennell, had demanded 
rather than asked for work. He knew 
nothing of railway work, he said, but he 
had been in Australia, and he could handle 
aspade and pick as well as most men. 
George Fennell took to the man and found 
him work. * 

Dick lodged ina lonely little cottage up 
aside lane that opened out of the main 
street. 

As Margery turned out of the village 
street into the lane she slackened her pace 
and went more cautiously. But not a soul 
did she meet. She was on the point of turn 
ing off the foot-path and crossing the stile 
when she caught sight of some unfamiliar 
object between herself and the cottage. 
Veaturing f>rward, step by step, she made 
out in a little while that the object in 
question was neither more nor less than & 
light country trap with a horse between the 
— it was evident that there was com. 

ny at the cottage to-night, and no dou 
her father was thege cai the rest. 

The cottage was in darkness, she heard 








we 


voices and through the shutters came line 
of t. Half a minute later, with her 
pressed to her bosom, she was peep- 
ing ~ py of the crevice 1 the shutters. 
mon ta sat four men 
in close and earnest conversation. Three 
of them were strangers to her; the fourth 
was Black Dick. On the table were a light- 
ed candle and a bottle ot spirits, with glasses 
anda Jug of water. Nowhere could Mar 
gery see her father. Suddenly one of the 
men took a _ out of his pocket,and began 
to examine it, as if to make sure th»t it was 
in proper order. Then a name spoken by 
Black Dick struck on her ear—a name 
with which she was familiar—that of 
James Clinch, the signalman at Ottergate 
Junction. 
_ “I tell you again,” said Dick, emphasis 
ing his words with a blow of his fist on the 
table, ‘‘that the train never passes the junc 
tion before thirty-five after eleven. I've 
timed her myselfevery night fora week. 
Two of us can manage Clinch. The other 
two must keep out of sight till they are 
wanted.”’ 

Then the other men joined in, and the 
talk grew more animated. Margery listen 
edasshe had never listened before. No 
thought, now, of running away. Even her 
anxiety about her father was forgotten fora 
little while. For full ten minutes she stood 
there with her ear close to the sirutter. 
Then she had heard enough — enough to 
daze her, to confound her, to make her ask 
herselfin blank despair what it was that 
she ought to do. Suddenly the meeting 
broke up, and almost before Margery knew 
what had happened, the door was opened 
and four men came out. It was too late to 
run back to the shelter of the apple tree. 
Fortunately, within a few feet of the win- 
dow there was a large butt placed to catch 
the rain-water. Margery slipped round to 
the other side of this, and, drawing the 
skirt of her black dress over her head, she 
crouched betweenthe butt and the wall, 
and waited in mortal dread for what might 
happen next. 

ere she remained till they got into the 
trap and drove rapidly away. Then Mar 
gery stood up and put down the skirt of 
her dress, and listened to the noise of the 
retreating wheels. Yes—it was as she 
thought. On reaching the end of the lane 
they had turned to the right and taken the 
road that led to Ottergate Junction. What 
ought she to do? — what, indeed, could 
she do? Poor Clinch! his pleasant face and 
cheery laugh. Ifshe could but have warn- 
ed him! Even while this thought was in 
her mind, she set off running in the direc 
tion ot home, Iftonly her father had got 
back, she would tell him what she had 
heard. The dear, familiar light at last! She 
opened the door softly, and went in. Her 
heart sank within her. There were no signe 
of George Fennell. What could have be- 
fallen her father? 

Suddenly, as though it were a flash of 
inspiration, a thought came into her brain 
that almost stunned her fora moment. ‘If 
I could but do it!’ she said aloud. She 
pressed her fingers to her eyes for halfa 
minute, soas to think out more clearly the 
echeme that had been suddenly revealed to 
her. Then she hesitated no longer. She 
would try it; she could but fail. 

The first thing shedid was totiethe ends 
of her shaw] ina knot at the back of her waist, 
80 as to leave greater freedom of movement 
for her arms. Then she took her father’s 
lamp—the one he used on the line when out 
at uight, and carefully trimmedit. Then 
she took down from its nail a emall rush 
basket in which her father used sometimes 
to carry his breakfast or dinner. Into this 
she put six fog signals, taking them out of a 
box behind the pantry door where a stock 
of them was always keptin case they 
should be needed. 

She was now ready to set out. A last 
look at her sleeping sister before she issued 
into the darkness, then shutting the door 
softly behind her, away she eped as if for 
dear life. The object she had in view was 
to stop the mail train before it could reach 
Oitergate Junction. In order to do this she 
must, first of all, get on to the line of rai! 
way, which, atits nearcst point. was quite 
three-quarters ofa mile from George Fen 
ne}l's cottage. 

At length the last fleld was crossed, the 
last hedge scrambled through, aod Mar 
gery Fennell found herself on the railway 
Her first act was to kneel and place her ear 
close to the rail. She knew by doing so 
the noise made by the approaching train 
could be heard sooner than in any other way. 
It was coming! - 
First seeing that her lamp was all right 
she halted, and opening her basket, took out 
of it one of the fog rignals. This she pro- 
ceeded to fix on one of the rails. Then, 
having run twenty yards farther, she pro 
ceeded to fix another signal, and twenty 
yarde'further another. By this time the noise 
of the oncoming train was clearly audiole. 
When she bad fixed a fourth signal she knew 
that it was necessary to hurry back. By 
this time the pulsations of the train were 
becoming louder with every moment. Pre- 
sently the train came swinging round a 
curve some half a mile away, and next in. 
stant the lamp in front of the engine was 
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Another moment and she heard a faint re- 
port as the en the 
signal which 


Margery, standing fall in the pathway 
= oa. ty- ae yb, her red light fran- 
: t fog 
signals on ry cheat nigh aoed tok 
verand guard that something must be 


amiss. Then came three short quick whis- 
tles from the engine and all the brakes were 


atonce put on. Thirty farther the 
train was brought to a dead 
Before Margery could reach the train, the 


engineer and conductor were coming back 
to meet her, and sundry anxious heads were 
protroded through the car windows. In 
rn - broken sentences Margery told her 
tale. 

Four men armed with pistols had gone to 
the signal box at Ottergate Junction. Their 
object was to seize the signalman, James 
Clinch, and take possession of bis box for 
the time being. When the mail was nearly 
due, they intended to turn on the danger 
signal instead of showing the ordinary white 
light, and so bring the train to a stand close 
to where they were waiting for it. This 
done, they, being armed oad haowing there 
were seldom many passengers in it, intended 
to rob the train. 

After a brief consultation, however, all the 
passengers agreed to forward with the 
train, Mr. Howson, a rich jeweler traveling 
on it with a lot of goods would have Mar- 
gery in the same carriage with himself and 
his partner. But now that her share in the 
drama was at an end, al] her anxious fears 
snes her father came back with re- 
doubled force. Her one wish was to get 
back home as soon as possible. 

When the station came in view they knew 
Margery was right, for the moment the dis. 
tance signal came in sight it was seen to be 
dead against them. Keeping on their course 
as though they had not seen it, they shot 
past the box at the rate of more than a mile 
aminute. A momentary glimpse was had of 
three or four dark figures crowded into the 
box, and then the darkness swallowed them 
up. Three minutes later the train drew up 
at Bickmore Station. 

The would be thieves had decamped long 
before the police could reach the Junction, 
but James Clinch was found there, bound 
hand and foot, but otherwise uninjured. 

Black Dick and his friends, although they 
got clear away for the time being, were sub- 
sequently implicated in some other affairs in 
which they were not so fortunate, and met 
with the reward due to their manifold mer- 
its. Black Dick was discovered to be an old 
offender who had chosen Cheverton as an 
out-of-the way spot to lie by in fora little 
while till the heat of pursuit in another part 
of the country should have time to grow 
cold. 

George Fennell, coming to his senses 
about three o'clock in the morning, found 
himeelf, greatly to his surprise, lying under 
a hedge within a quarter of a mile of his 
door. He had taken off his boots and his 
hat, likewise his coat, which he had folded 
up and used asa pillow. Then he had lain 
quietly down and gone to sleep. What had 
been his idea in s0 doing he never knew. 
The result of his freak was a sharp attack of 
rheumatic fever which laid him by the heels 
for three months, and left him ever after 
a sober and a wiser man. 

Mr. Howson and his partner were rich men 
and both of them were anxious to show their 
gratitude for the strange service done them 
by Margery Fennell. But there was noth 
ing they could do for her, Margery said 
They did, however, pay the doctor's bill 
for her father’s long illness, and saw that 
he wanted for nothing during that anxious 
time. 

Mr. Howson offered to have Margery edu- 
cated, with a view of improving her posi 
tion in after life, but Margery said that her 
place was by her father’s side, and that 
nothing should induce her to leave him. 

“I wish I could show my gratitude in some 
substantial way,’’ ssid Mr. Howson to her 
one day. ‘‘Is there nothing I can do?’ 
‘Yes,’ said Margery, ‘‘there is one thin 
you can do,’’ and nevertill that moment h 
the thought struck her. ‘‘My sister—let 
ber be seen by some of the great London 
doctors. Oh! sir, if they could but cure her 
—if they could but make her poor back 
straight and strong, I should be the happiest 
girl in England.’’ 

° J * o _ 

Several years have gone by since the 
above wale were epoken. Margery is the 
happy wife or James Clinch,and James him- 
self is the station master at Bickmore, and 
you would never believe that that tall and 
elegant-looking young lady had ever been 
the poor decrepit child, Margery had kissed 
that night. 


————— i 0 — ee 


An Illinois man sleeps every night ona 
spot of ground left bare for the purpose in 
his house, and has an attendant shovel clean 
earth over him, to take the place of bed 
clothes. He believes that in this way he 
guards against discase. 
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Almost all the places of amusement in 
Boston, acity of about 400 000 inhabitants, 
are within a circle, the radius of which is 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


they are forbidden from being d or 
epeome, Sonn, 5 parkeees te part 

the government that a bribe they 
would sell poison they ob- 
tain it—to poison one-half of the popula- 

Tus ‘‘Hoosrens.’’—The of Indi- 
ana are called Hoosiers, it is said to be 


tion which used to be shouted aloud by the 
traveler in that quarter, when, amid the tall 
grass of the he heard voices, or saw 

no- 


the smoke of a log cabin, bat could see 
body. Very likely, however, this derivation 
is not the true ope. 


Reason tn A Doo.—A reliable story is 
told of a terrier—like dog of no lar 
breed, named Ugiymug, who had a poodle 
for companion. henever Uglymug saw 
= of a family meal being laid out, he in- 
veigled the poodle into « labyrinthe shrub- 
bery under pretense of seeking for rats, and 
when the latter was fairly intent on its 

me, Uglymug sneaked back to enjoy all 

y himself what he could get from the - 
ily table. 

Tue Sacrep Writines —The Jewish 
scribes were exceedingly conscientious in the 
guardianship and delivery of the sacred 
writings. The parchment was required to 
be 00 ey ae ee 
by a Jew. Directions were minutely fol- 
lowed as to the style of character, space be- 
tween words, and the position of every let- 
ter. When thedivine name was to be writ- 
ten a tresh and unused pen must be taken. 
Upon review, if a single word was found 
defective the whole manuscript was de- 
stroyed. 

Tus SHamnoce®When 8t. Patrick 
landed in Ireland to convert the Irish, its 
gan inhabitants were ready to stone hi 

le requested to be heard, and endes 
to cnplaia God to them as the Trinity of 
Unity; but they did not understand him un. 
til he plucked a trefoil, or shamrock, from 
the ground, and said: ‘‘Is it not as possi- 
ble for the Father, 8on and Holy Ghost to 
be one, as for these three leaves to grow 
upon a single stalk?’ ‘‘Then,’’ saya Brand, 
‘‘the Irish were convinced, and became con- 
verts to Christianity; and in memory of 
that event they have ever since worn the 
shamrock as a badge of honor.”’ 

Tuer Boppuist PraiestHoop —The ranks 
of the Buddhist priesthood in China are gen- 
erally recruited by children, purchased 
either from their parents or from kidnap- 
pers. Occasionally, parents dedicate a child 
to Buddha, and the child is there and then 
formally made over by deeds signed, sealed 
and delivered. From this step there is no 
withdrawal. Thechild’s head is completely 
shaved; he is made to live on a vegetable 
diet and to forego the use of wine. He is 
taught to chant the Buddhist liturgies, and 
after a required novitiate, proves his con- 
stancy to the faith by standing unmoved 
while several pastilles burn down into his 
scalp, leaving the ineradicable scars which 
testify to the fact that he has put away for- 
ever the things of this world and has been 
regularly ordained as a priest. 

Size or THE Human Heap.—It is still 
disputed question whether there is 4 rela- 
tion between the volume of the cranium and 
the development of the intellect, although 
facts seem to point to that conclusion. n- 
ferior races have heads smaller than Cau- 
casians; the heads of Negroes, Indians, and 
the Cochin-Chinese being particularly small, 
although, by way of compensation, they 
are particularly hard. Women have small 
heads, but, as has been hinted, a deal of 
mischief is sometimes packed in them. Men 
in the South have smaller heads than those 
in the North, mountaineers than denizens 
of the plains, artizans than artists. The 
heads of peasants grow when their owners 
come to reside in towns. The head increases 
in volume with the ordinary mortal until 
the age of forty-five; with ecclesiastics it 
come to a standstill at five and-twenty. 

Tux Oxon or THE Worip.—The fol- 
lowing are the chief speculations of the 
Greek philosophers concerving tbe origin of 
the world: Thales, who is called ‘‘the fa- 
ther of philosophy,’’ flourished about 630 
B. C., taught that the cause and origin of 
al! things was water. Anaximenes, another 
Greek philosopher, who flourished in the 
sixth century B. C., taught the infinity of 
air, or ether; that its activity was the cause 
of all things, and that it was in reality 
God. From it proceeds fire, water and 
earth, by rarefaction and condensation. 
Diogenes of Apollonia ascribed all things to 
air, but he claimed that it was endowed 
with a vital principle, which was the real 
cause. Anaximander, a Greek philoeropher, 
who flourished in the sixth century B. C., 
taught that infinity of matter is the original 
cause of al] phenomena, and that al] things 
return into it. He made the first globe and 
invented the sun dial Pythagoras held 
number to be the principle and material of 
things. This philosopher first projected the 
true theory of the solar system, which was 








plainly visible trom where Margery was 





standing. 


little more than 100 yards. 


subsequently revived by Copernicus. 
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70 & DAISY. 


Bweet littie daisy, from the lowly sod 


Thy gentic eye lonks ever towards the sky— 
nt when looking y God 


Looks where we 


As not too to tell of the Most High. 


Methinks thy life is one long song of 


ise 
To Him whose wisdom formed thy pink: 


tipped frin 


Away from carth thou tnrnest all thy day. 


And eo thy beauty Knows no ear 
tinge. 


Common thou art and humbie in thy birth, 
Yet ever waicome in thi+ world of “in; 
For, ecatter'd freely over G «1's green earth, 


e seems to be, “Look up to Him; 


oe | messag 
B -nd not towards the dust buat fix thy love, 
With faith un wevering. on (h'ngs above.” 


INEZ; 


OR 





LORD LYNNE’S CHOICE. 


—— ne 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘FROM GLOOM TO 


SUNLIGNT,”’ “WEAKER THAN 4 
WOMAN,’ ETC., BETO. 


me 


CHAPTER XVI.—[conTinvuzD } 


OR Madame Monteleone, life seemed 

4 renewed. Even as she bad lived, 
hoped, and planned for Bianca, so she 

now lived and hoped for Inez She 
devoted herself to the child's education; she 
tried to make ber all that ber mother hed 
been; but no two characters were ever more 
dissimilar than that of the young mother 
and ber only child. Bianca was geutle and 
yielding, Incz was proud and unbending; as 
well try to move a rock as persuade her 
to change when her mind was once made 
up. Bianca had heard @ith reverence of 
the glories and bonors of her race; Inez was 
proud of them, but frankly told her horrified 
grandmamma that in her opinion a little 


present comfort was worth all the past gran 
deur put together. 


Madame Monteleone had managed her 
own daughter admirably; but Inez was be- 
yond her abilities. She did not understand 
the child’s passionate, ardent, artistic nature. 


She was halt frightened when the rich mus 


ical voice sang of the hopes and wishes al. 
ready forming in her young heart; she did 
not understand ber. She could nottell why 
Ines craved to hear something of her absent 
Eaglish father, and looked wearied and mel- 
archoly when the poor lady spoke of the 


Monteleones. 


Then began that fatal system of narrow 
restraint that ultimately helped Inez Lynne 


on to a life of woe and misery. 


“Something must be done at once,’’ her 
guardian thought, ‘‘to control and keep 
within proper bounds that wild impetuous 


disposition.”” 


Unfortunately the wrong thing was done. 
Toall the young girl's longing, eager ques- 
the bounds of 
Serranto, the lady turned a deafear. Like 
her mother, she had no pleatures, no amuse- 


tions of the world beyon 


ments, no companions Her day was di 


vided between dry monotonous 


abe had any other. 


It was like old times at Serranto; the only 
difference was that every one was older. 
Even the servants forgot at times, and called 


the young Iedy ‘ Bianca.”’ 


Madame Monteleone never once thought 
that the life Inez led was dull; Bianca had 
pot found it so; she hed never complained; 
she bad never asked questions of the great 
unknown world, nor teemed to long to join 
it. She never tired of studv as Inez did, for 
that poene lady at times filing down her 

passionately declared that she 


books ap 
would never read another line. 


‘4] want to see mep, women and children,” 
she cried one day to her horrified listener 
‘J see no one but you and the servants; I 
ou all, tired of my books and 
t me see something fresh, or | 


am tired of 
my work. 
sha!! die "’ 


Taen did poor Madame Monteleone clasp 
ber hands and mourn over the degeneracy 


of her daughter's child. 


The life that bad contented Bianca Mon 
teleone was one montonous wearying round 
to her beautiful and high-spirited daughter 
Day by day it became less eodurable. A 
pew knowledge was growing upon her. the 
know! dge of her loveliness. Child as she 
was. she understood that the face which 
smiled at her from the depths of the old 
mirrors was beautiful beyond words. The 
bright dark eyes that fisshed there had a 


world of strange meaning io them. 


* What is the use of it allt’ sighed the 
girl; ‘1 am young and my face is like the 
picture in the galery; but who cares for i? 
—who sees me 1—who cares for my at 2 


or anythin elee that Ido? Was ever 
or bare and dull es mise ?” 


uties and 
bard study; Madame Monteleone seldom left 
ber home, and the child was never allowed 
to leave the boundary of the castle. In vaio 
she asked of the absent father whose name 
she tcarcely knew; by madame's wish she 
was called by her own name of Monteleone, 
and it was many years before she knew that 


Long hours in the evening gloaming were 
spent in wondering what the world was like 
beyond Serranto—that bright world where 

y cavaliers wooed and won beautiful la 
ies. where dancing and music snd song 
g pours Ew and light hearte— 
that world of which the few romances she 
had read, unknown to Madame Monteleone, 
gave ber eo fair a glimpee. 

Her ardent imagination Jed the young girl 
through all these scenes. Dreaming among 
the oranges and myrties she saw herself a 
queen among gay and gallant cavaliers, the 

neen of the tournament. the belle of the 
vall, for whose emiles and kind word men 
fought and struggied. The time must 
come for her, as jor all other girls, when 
sweet love words would be whispered to her 
in the twilight. when her smile would give 
rapture and ber frown despair. All theee 
pictures she made for hersel!; and while the 
sun was etill golden in the sky, belore the 
flowers and birds were quite asleep, the 
sbarp voice of old Caterina would be heard 
calling the young signora in; it was time to 
clore the house and goto rest. 

After a few cold formal words with Mad 
ame Monteleone, the young girl was dis. 
missed to her room. Standing by the win: 
dow, watching the sun set and the moon 
rise over the Andalusian hills, the broken 
reveries were resumed The dull, gloomy 
castle ceased to exist for ber; she was in gay 
palaces and brilliant rooms. Love and hom. 
age surrounded her; the bravestand noblest 
sought her smiles. 

From such glowing dreams the girl awoke 
with a sbudder to the cold stern reality of 
her life. She lived at last almost entirely 
in dreamland There all was fair and 
charming, while the reality was dull and 
prosaic beyond measure. It was easier for 
inat g fed, artistic, imaginative being to 
make a world for herself and live in it than 
to school her proud spirit to bear patiently 
the monotony and gloom of her daily life. 

Many faulis, many errors, must be par 
doned ber; if there had been any outlet for 
that ardent imagination, the fate of Inez 
Lynne would have been different. Properly 
trained and educated, she would have made 
an artist or an authoress. Her quick, ac- 
tive glowing fancy would have found legiti- 
mate occupation; as it was. it fed upon it- 
self until the girl 8 whole life became an un- 
real dream. Even had she known the fu- 
ture Madame Monteleone destined for her, 
it would have been better, but that lady, 
frightened and rendered cautious by her 
failure with Bianca, said nothing to Inez of 
Madrid, the Court, or the grand marriage 
she expected her to make. ‘Let it ccme 
upon her suddenly,’’ she thought; ‘‘and she 
will all the more probably comply with my 
wirhes.”’ 

No word was said to Inez that gave her 
any prospect or hopes of brighter days. ‘I 
shall jive here,’’ she said to bereelf, ‘until I 
am old and wrinkled and cross as grand: 
mamma. What will my life have been ?— 
how shall I bear it through the long, long 

ears?’ 

Wildly enough she beat against the bars, 
but allin vain. No bird in a cage was ever 
more solitary or more sad. Where was the 
English father of whom she heard ever and 
anon from the old servants a few mysterious 
words ? 

Months ago, one day when she had longed 
more than ever to leave Serranto, she went 
boldly to Madame Monteleone and asked 
where ber fathey was. Her heart was 
touched by the stately lady s face, as she 
folded her in her arms and said: 

«You are all mine, Inez; you were given 
to me my own, in your mother'splace. No 
one in the wide world cares for you but 

e. 

With all her guardian's tears still wet 
upon her face, the girl lacked courage to say 
that the love and care given to her in Ser 
ranto were not suffitient—that she craved 
for a fuller life, wherein she might have 
some pleasure and happiness. 

So time passed on, and day by day the 
wish and longing for some break in her 
life's monotony grew stronger. The time 
was to come, and did come, when she looked 
back to those quiet days with envy and re- 

gret--when sue would have given beauty 
and talent, ah, even life itself, to have been 
once more a dreamy, innocent child. But 
no change came; winter and summer, epring 
apd autumn, succeeded each other, and 
found life the same at Serranto. 
So @ o eo oe 


“Beventeen years old to-day,’’ said Inez. 
one bright morning; ‘“T am seventeen; in 
ten years more J shull be twenty seven and 
the best part of my life will over. If 
something does not happen soon, I shall run 
away. and make a life for myeell.”’ 

Little did Madame Monteleone know the 
bitier, rebellious thought of which the preud, 
beautiful face she watched with growing 
hupe gave no trace. 

‘You have not been idle, Inez ”’ she eaid 
one day. with some complacency, to her 
grandchild. ‘You play and sing well; you 
speak French and Italian fluently. All ac 
complishments are useful "’ 

*‘] know something more than that,”’ re 
plied Inez triumphantly. ‘1 have taught 
mysel! Evglish; | can read every English 
book in the library; I should be able to 
speak it in a short time if I went to Eng- 








ae wistful, a8 locks came over Madame 
onteleone 8 - 
‘It will be useless, my dear child,” she 
said. ‘You will never leave Spain. You 
will never see England. There is some- 
thing for you to do here, —® life s task to ac- 
complish ” 

Tnoee few words, **You will never see 
Eogland,”’ sounded like s death knell to the 
bright b and fancies upon which the 

oung girl had lived. She made no reply, 
bat the expression of determination that fell 
upon that young face might have alarm 

adame Monteleove, had she seen it, and 
caused ber to fear for her plans. 

Already s change was coming; the one 
dark cloud that had hung 80 heavily over 
ber. the gloomy monotony of the girl's life, 
was breaking. 

Madame Monteleone, while ercending the 
stairs, slipped and fell. At first the little 
household was dreadfully alarmed, and be 
lieved, when they saw their lady's still, 
white face, that she was dead. But when the 
servants raised her upon the bed they found 
she atil] breathed. 

In hot haste a physician was summoned 
from Seville. For many long, om | weeks 
the poor lady lay between ite and death. 
Sbe recovered at last, but to find herself a 
helpless cripple, and to hear the sad sen- 
tence pronounced by the doctor that she 
would not be able to move without assist: 
ance. 

When the first shock was over, Madame 
Monteleone pondered seriously as to what 
step ehe should take with regard to her 
young grandchild. Common sense and rea- 
son told her that she ought to write to Lord 
Lynne and ask him to take bis daughter; 
but the treasured idea of her life clung to 
her stil), and she could not renounce it. 

“Something will happen,’ she said to her- 
self. ‘Do cvers are not infallible. In any 
case, I will keep Inez with me. If she goes 
to England, she will marry an Englishman, 
as her mother did; and then, farewell forever 
to the race of Monteleone!”’ 

So nothing was written to Lord Lynne, 
and he never heard either of the accident 
or the illness of his daughter's guardian. 

Inez found greater liberty and freedom 
than she had ever enjoyed before. Madame 
Monteleone never leit her room. She was 
too nervous to bear any noise or much con- 
versation. For one hour every morning 
Inez read to her, and received her instruc 
tions as to how the day was to be employed. 
So many hours were to be given to music, 
so many to reading, and so many to house- 
hold employments. The music Inez never 
missed; it was the one solitary pleasure of 
her life. When that was over, the rest ot 
the day was all her own. She did not 
spend it now as she had been obliged to do 
when Madame Monteleone’s quick eyes 
were upon her, in studying in one of those 
dull little rooms that looked upon the court 
yard. Caterina always sat in madame’s 
room, and Juavita, who was cook and house- 
keeper, felt too sorry for the young girl ever 
to control or betray her movements. 

So, when the music was ended, and old 
Caterina safe upstairs, lnez wandered in 
the grounds of Serranto. The boundary of 
them was the high road that led to Seville, 
and the r child gratified some of her 
longings by watching the people who 
passed. Sometimes it would be one of the 
heroes of her dreams,—a cavalier riding at 
full speed. Carriages, ladies, country peo- 
ple—all and everything had an interest for 
her. They belonged to, nay more, they 
were part and parce! of that gay world of 
which she had read and dreamed, but which 
she had never seen. 

Some who passed by noted the beautiful, 
wistful face, halt hidden by the leaves of the 
myrtle trees, and wondered who the lovely, 
high bred girl could be—what she was do 
ing—why she gazed, day after day, with 
such longing eyes upon the road that led 
away toSeville. It was some little break, 
sme change in the almost unendurable mo 
notony. When the evening shadows began 
to fall, Inez hastened home. No one but 
Juanita ever saw her enter the house, or 
knew of the long hours she spent in the 
grounds. 

They were not very extensive, these 
grounds at Serranto. Time had been when 
hill, valley, and stream all belonged to the 
Monteleones. The broad, fertile lands had 
been sold or forfeited, and little remained 
of the once large estates; but that little was 
picturesque and pleasant. The gardens were 
gorgeous with flowers and fruit. Large 
myrtles lent their shade; trees, whose rich 
and luxurious perfume loaded the air, grew 
as they would. The grounds were not cul 
tivated, they were beautiful in their rich and 
juxuriant wildness. The boundary that sep- 
arated the high road from the grounds was a 
very frail one—a line of small flowering 
shrube, day after day,there might have been 
poe => girlish figure, walking 
slowly, with dreamy, wistia i 
on the high road. 7 1 oye gomng 
One evening—ah, to the last day of her 
life every detail was vivid and clear to Inez 
Lynne—she was walking as usual in the 
grounds. For years afierwards she remem- 
bered how the sun sbone and the flowers 
boomed, how the birds sang and the deep 
blue sky seemed to smile upon her. Her 
beautiful, restless face was turned to the 
long road that led to the city, when she 





— 
heard the sound of a horse 
Looking back she saw & pe eee b 
his steed. 








trying 10 restmed anxious only to throw 
fright, ao ap to 
ite rider and make its escape. 

For many minutes the young girl watched 
the encounter. Her face grew white with 
fear; for the boree appeared quite 
able; but she could not help 
ease and bravery of its rider Through ali 
that terrible contest he never once lost bis 
nerve or self-possession. His courage and 
calmness won the 
trembling steed senna 

The cavalier was obliged to dismount, for 
in the struggle the plumed 
irom bis bead, and the silver-mounted rid- 
ing whip lay upon the ground. Ashe raised 
them he caught sight of the beautitul face 
watching him so intently. A oe 
fell from his lips, and he c be 
ment doubting whether it 


drooping under his geze, he knew that it 
was a beautiful reality which bad so uy 
startled him. Raising his hat, > tons 
profoundly to the young girl, and galloped 
away. 

She had seen his face distinctty; it was 
dark and bandsome; but had sae ced moth- 
erless child been older, she would bave dis 
trusted at one glance those false lips and 
thoee deep piercing eyes. As it was, she 
saw but the beauty of the first face that had 
ever jooked admiringly upon her. She re- 
membered the thick, dark curls upon the 
broad sunburnt brow, the dark moustache 
that concealed the treacherous lips, the deep 
dark eves that had gazed so tly —~ 
her. He belonged to the gay world. Per- 
haps even then, she thought, he might be 
hastening to see some lovely lady who would 
smile upon him and call him her knight. 
How handsome, how brave, how courteous 
he was! 

That night, when Inez dreamed her 
dreams, she had a real hero for them; and 
~ jost nothing from her vivid, graceful 

ncy. 


—_—_— 


CHAPTER XVII 


WONDER,” thought Inez to herself, 
“it | shall ever see that face again.” 
She had seen so few strange faces, 
that a young and handsome one was 
sure to interest her. No visitors ever came 
to Serranto. Madame Monteleone had 
never even during her daughter's lifetime 
visited herself, for she knew no one in or 
near Seville. The friends of her youth were 
all far away; most of them resi ed in Ma- 
drid. She had not cared to make new ac: 
quaintances when she brought litile Bianca 
to Serranto so many yearsago. She saw no 
use ip it. There was no one there likely to 
help her in the object for which she lived. 
Isolated from the world, she had found her 
happiness in the discharge of her duty and 
in planning the restoration of the Mon- 
teleones. 

Isolated from the world, Inez found her 
- pleasure in longing for it and dreaming 
of it. 

This face, that had smiled at her with 
such vivid admiration shining in the 
eyes, was the first of its kind she had seen. 
It wasadream coming true. The heroes 
she had made for herself were brave and 
courteous like him. Would he remember 
her? would he ever think of her 
Perhaps not, for he saw beautiful 
every day. 

“Tf ever he rides on the highway again, 
I wonder whether he will look for me ?’’ she 
thought. 

That wonder increased until Inez felt it 
must be gratified When evening came she 
went out to the boundary line. Up and 
down the hard road those beautiful, wistful 
eyes wandered; but there was no sign 
evening of the gallant rider and his horse. 
She could not tell LF she was dieappointed; 
she had neither ho nor expecte 
him; she had only wondered if he would 
pass by again. 

Suddenly upon the calm evening went 
there came the sound of s horses Tap 
galop. Even in the far distance Inez knew 
tbe plumed hat and the dark face. 

ith a crimson face and heart beating 
loudly she concealed herself behind # group 
of trees. his 

She heard how the rider slackened = 
paceas he drew near the shrubs where ot 
had seen her. He drew rein there, ah 
for some minutes looking over the grr. 
of Serranto. She could see the disappoin 
ment that clouded his face; then he turned 
ont gtoee’ back to Seville. i 

‘*He came on purpose to see Mm 
to herself. ‘(He looked and waited ood | 
He has thought of me, just 98 I 

m ” wi 
Ry. ~ have aga siguorien o 
old Juanita, when she saw 

b “How wel you look! 


You have a color like & damask rose, ant 


“Js mine really a nice face, Nits?” 
Inez simply. Hel to of 
my face once, would you 
want to see it again? 
“Listen to the child! 





vant, in affected horror. “Did ever OAT 
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one ask such ques Dee we 
enough, signorima. it m not the 
cody. we must care for.”’ Then, secing 
something like disappointment in those ques- 
tioning eyes, she said, “It is a bonnie 
bright face, young lady. You will know its 
value some day,’ she added, smiling as 
she spoke. 

It was a break in the monotony at last. 
There was something to dream about; a 
real incident had happened, more interestin 
and exciting than an she had over dviamel 
of, and she was the heroine. 

Impstiently enough Inez waited for the 
next day. It rose at last, bright and beau. 
tiful as its predecessor had been. Her first 
thought was, ‘Shall I see him? Will he 
come ” 

Even Madame Monteleone remarked how 
bright and radiant the young face was that 
smiled upon her, how fresh the musical voice 
that gaily bade her Bong morning. 

‘How beautiful is!’’ said the lady to 
herself, with a deep sigh; ‘‘more lovely by 
far than her mother ever was. If I were 
but well now, all would he safe.’’ 

When the hour's reading was ended, Mad- 
ame Monteleone kissed Inez more tenderly 
than usual as she dismissed her. 

‘This long day,’’ said Inez to herself,—‘‘I 
have this long day before me. Will he 
come ft” 

When the evening hour drew near, again 
she waited, and hearing once more the 
horse's galop she wat during the lon 

use the rider made by the shrubs an 

eard his half muttered exclamations of dis- 
appriatment at not a her. 

Every day during that bright long 
week the same thing happened; and from 
behind the trees she watched the gallant 
young cavalier. She was too shy and timid 
to let herself be seen; but the day would have 
been blank to her that did not bring him 
past Serranto. 

One evening it was past the usual time; 
she had been reading for nearly an hour in 
her leafy hiding place, but there was no 
sound of a horse s galop. 

No words can describe the blank feeling 
of desolation that seized the girl's heart. 

“He has forgotten me,”’ she said; ‘‘he is 
tired of never seeing me, and will not come 

ain.”’ 

“Bhe could not define the pain that made 
her heart ache. It had been so pleasant to 
z2 all unseen upon that dark, handsome 
to see the eyes fixed so intently upon 
Serranto, and know the wish to see her had 
brought the gay young cavalier there. It 
was something to break the dreary monot 
ony of the long Summer's day Now it 
was all over, hot tears fell from the dark 
eyes, when she heard the sound, not of one 
horse, but of two, coming swiltly along the 
road trom Seville. Both riders paused at 
the well. known spot, and then Inez hearda 
deep musical voice saying: 

“This is the place, Luigi, where I saw 
her, and I shall never forget her. I should 
lose my reason if I thought I was never to 
see that face again.’’ 

‘‘What was she doing there ?’’ asked his 
friend. 

‘Looking over the shrubs into the high 
road,’’ was the reply. ‘‘When I bowed,she 
blushed. Why to see such a blush is worth 
living for.’”’ 

‘‘Why do you not inquire what the place 
is?’’ asked the one called Luigi, ‘‘it looks 
like a wilderness, but a very pretty one.”’ 

“I have,”’ replied his friend. ‘*The house 
is farther down, and both house and lands 
belongs to one of the noblest families in 
Spain. I made all inquiries, but no one 
knows much of them. They lead a very 
secluded life. This much I was told—that 
the young grand-daughter who lives with 
her is the most beautiful girl in Anda 
lusia.’’ 

“It was the granddaughter you saw, I 
ee interrupted Luigi. 

“Il should imagine so,’’ said the other. 
‘You must see her, Luigi —she is match. 
less. I would go barefooted all over Spain 
to find her once more.’’ 

“It is a serious case then,’’ said Luigi, 
oy heartily. 

‘Do not plague me,’’ was the reply. ‘‘I 
tell you that I love that young creature 
madly, and I will find her and make her 
or ett ) 

“Well,” sa ‘‘you must try again. 
You have no chanos toda tyyAr 
D 


“I will haunt the place,’’ cried his friend, 
a “I will stay here day and 
night, but I willsee heragain.” . 

hey went away and left Inez, her heart 
beating tumultuously; a new, vague and de- 
licious happiness thrilling her. 

What romance had she ever dreamed 
equal to this !—what ‘fair lady” in the gay 
world was ever loved so romantically and 
80 well? He had seen her once, and then 
but for a few minutes, yet he admired her 
more than any one else—ah, even loved 
her. Surely she must be beautiful, if once see- 
ing her could 
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girls, had she been allowed « fair and pro. 
per share of girl amusement, this first little 
romance not have produced so deep 
an impression upon her. As it was, her heart, 
mund, and imagination were absorbed in 


When the next evening came she did 
not go near the ‘haunted spot. 
Tot aell she did not know whether it was 

y, pride, or maiden bashfulness that 
restrained 


quite give up the pleasure of looking some 
umes into the high road, and she even went 
in the morning, when it was not likely he 
would be passing by. 

There was a change in the beautiful rest- 
less face that looked over the shrubs; there 
was a new brightness, a deeper beauty; the 
old scornful weariness had passed away as a 
cloud before the sun. She watched the 
gaily dressed ladies now with asmile. Who 
among them had won such love as she had 
done ? 

At that very moment a voice near her 
murmured a thousand apologies for the 
intrusion. 

Turning round,she saw before her the bero 
of herdreams. There was no horse, and it 
was morning, so that he must have been 
watching and waiting to see her. 

“I have longed so much to see you, sig- 
norina,’’ he said, bowing almost to the 
oy ashe spoke. ‘I wish to apologize 

fear I alarmed you the other day by my 
bad horsemanship. I did not know that you 
were near.’"’ 

Sne hardly knew in the confusion of the 
moment, what he said or what replies she 
madetohim. He found the face that had 
enchanted him so lovely, so radiant. that he 
was lost as he looked upon i’. The fresh 
musical voice completed the charm, and 
Count Rinaldo Montalti, who had laughed 
all his life at love and lovers, found himself 
eee by the first smiles of the beautiful 
ace. 

He was too wise and wary to alarm her. 
When he had offered his apology he eaid 
how beautiful the grounds of Segranto were 
how much at some future time he should 
like to walk down that grove of orange 
trees he saw in the distance; and then, 
bowing still more profoundly, he took his 
leave. 

She saw no great wang in it, poor child! 
At first she did think of telling Msdame 
Monteleone, ber heart was so full of tri- 
umph. She must tell some one; but then, 
if she did so it would be all ended. I[n 
stinct told her that this stein lady would 
never allow her to speak to a stranger 
in the grounds of Serranto She would 
simply be forbidden to leave the fil »wer 

rden, and her brief. bright and joyous 

ream of happiness weuld over. No, 
she must not tell. After all, her grand- 
mamma was old; she probably knew noth- 
ing of love or romance; she would not under 
stand her; and besides, it was no harm, be 
cause he loved her. 

He made no apology the evening after 
that, when seeing Incz in the distance. he 
sprang lightly over the shrubs, and stood by 
her side. He simply bade her good even- 
ing, and asked her if she would show him 
those beautiful orange trees. 

She walked by his side as one in a beauti 
ful dream. Something in bis accent caught 
her attention, and looking up at him, she 
said: 

“You are not a Spaniard, signor. You do 
not speak like one. ’ 

Then he drew forth a richly embroidered 
card case, and taking a card, offered it to 
her with a courteous bow. 

I must ask permission,’’ he said, ‘to in- 
troduce myself. Iam an Italian,as my name 
shows.”’ 

She read the name, and thought to herself 
how beautiful and musical it was: 

“The Count Rinaldo Montalti.’’ 

“Do you like Spain?’ she asked, half 
timidly. 

“It is my Eden,” he replied, quickly; ‘I 
bave found here my Eve."’ 

Then he stop abruptly, for he saw 
something like an expression of fear upon 
the beautiful young face. 

“I did hope,’’ he continued, more gravely 
and courteously, ‘‘to have the honor of see 
ing Madame Monteleone, but I am told she 
is still an invalid. I must wait for better 


fortune.” 
A look of great ae poms the young 
he had spoken wisely. 
mDo ou fnew Madame Monteleone?’’ 
she cried. *] am so glad.” 

“] do not know her,”’ he replied; ‘‘but I 
hope to see her as soon as she is able to re 
ceive visitors.”’ 

Those few words removed the only 
shadow that had veiled the brightness of her 


joy: 
e wasso skilful, so wary, he would have 
deceived a far more worldly-wise girl than 
Inez who only knew lite from books and 
dreams. He did not even go so far as the 
orange trees, but left her in s few minutes, 
saying if he were eo fortunate as to see the 
na another evening in the grounds 
when he had more leisure, he should pray 
to be allowed the happiness of speaking to 
het. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 


And now the beautiful, gifted, i oa- 
tive Inez was enees to the tamiliar chime 
of loving words. Life had grown so bright 
and clear, she wondered at times if the 
world could be the same—had the skies been 
always as smiling, the sunshine always as 
bright? What was this en radiance 
that had fallen around her, dazzling her 
eyes with its beauty? Only the glamor of 
love, that had fallen upon thousarcds of 
innocent hearts Sefore, and will so fall un- 
til human heasia grow cold and beat no 
more. 

There was no monotony now. The a 
summer days were not long enough for 
dreams. She had to muse over every loving 
word, every sigh, every admiring look bent 
upon her. For it had now become a regu- 
lar rule, after the great heat of the afternoon 
had passed, for Inez to take her book and 
read in the orange grove; but the book was 
rarely opened, for before she had been there 
long she heard the sound of footsteps, and 
she kaew that he was c me. 

He sat by her side through the long sum. 
mer eveniogs, and he wooed her with grace 
and skill beyond words. He said nothing 
to her first about love; he talked to her of 
the past grandeur and chivalry of Spain; of 
her gay knights, her brave cavaliers,and her 
beautilul daughters. He spoke to her of his 
own [taly, the land of music and song; of 
the grand old city of Venice, where his race, 
the Montaltis, had lived and died. They 
talked of music, of poetry, and of flowers, 
of all that was fairest and most lovely on 
earth; but as yet he said nothing of love 

incz had long since ceased to remember 
that there was anything wrong in meeting 
every day a stranger unknown to her 
friends She forgot that she bad fancied it 
to be ever so slightly wrong What harm 
could there bein 11? She was happy now, 
—life had some interest; before it had been 
aliving death Evch day now brought its 
accomplished wishes, iis happiness, its 
hopes. The time was gone f:rever when she 
dreamed among the trees. Tne reality had 
come and she welcomed it warmly. 

But not always was C uot Roaldo will 
ing to sit by her, to look in her beautiful 
face, and talk of fiir cities and grand poems. 
He was growing impatient to speak of bis 
love. Yet, imprudent as she was, there was 
something in ber Cnild-like innocence that 
awed him. 

Duy by day he grew more charmed and 
fasciaated with her beauty, and found that 
life without her would be dreary, vapid, 
and unprofitable. 

He knew the simple record of her life 
He had heard the story from her own lips; 
and better perhaps than any one could have 
done did be understand and sympath:z« 
with her. He knew tbata return to that 
dreary monotony would be timply unen- 
durable, that she would never willingly 
again lose sight of one who had given her 
some interest in living. He laid his plans 
accordingly. 

From her he heard the history of the 
English father, who had, to use her own 
language, ‘‘given ber away,’’ when she was 
a few weeks old, and had never seen ber 
since. But she did not tell bim—for she 
did not know—that the same faiher was a 
rich English ‘‘milord.’”’ 

Tne Count concluded that Bianca Monte- 
leone had married beneath ber, and that 
the tather, unable and unwilling to support 
his child, had abandoned her. Hid he 
known the truth, this story of Inez Lynne 
would never have been written. 

He was determined to win her; for the 
firet and only time in his life Count Rinaldo 
was deeply and truly in love. He deter 
mined to win her, even if he gave up for 
that purpose all the most cherished plans 
and schemes of bis life. 

One bright evening, when they met as 
usual among the orange trees, the Count 
seemed sad and pensive. He seemed to 
speak with d'fficulty, as though some great 
grief burdened his mind. He sighed deeply 
and his dark eyes wore a dreamy look cf 
sorrow. 

“Is anything the matter?’’ asked Inez, 
gently. ‘“Youdo not seem cheerful this 
evening.”’ 

He evaded the question; but in afew min- 
utes she asked it again. 

‘Tell me, Count,’’ she said, ‘‘are you 
grieving or troubled ?” 

Then he told her that the deepest sorrow 
of his life was upon him; his heart was 
torn, for he found that he must leave this 
sunny Spain, where he had found his Eden, 
and return to Venice. 

‘‘Leave Spain!’ she said, slowly, as 
though the idea was difficult of realization. 
**Leave, never to return?’ 

The color faded from the beautiful young 
face, the dark, loving eyes grew dim with 
tears. She could not bear to return to that 
dreadfally lonely life; she could not bear to 
be left alone; it was sc sweet to be loved and 
cared for 





He watched her intently as these thoughts 
rushed through her mind; something in that 


tly, as be for first clasped her 
s in his own. 
“Oo ? Yea,” he ; ‘urgent 


shoulder. 

‘Tell me,”’ he whispered. ‘Decide for 
me. Shall I go or stay?” 

The breath of the Summer wind was not 
—= sweet than the voice that murm 
*Btay.”’ 

Then he told her how dearly hie 
her. Surely never did human lips 
more passionate or beautiful love story 
those of Vouat Rinaldo,—how her face 
haunted him in his sleep by night and 
thoughts by day; she was siways 
dreaming or waking, the sound of her 
never leit him; how he would be cunten 
to throw away title and —. all 
hopes of future fame, aad live Only ia 
suolight of her eyes. 

Suca a tale, so eloquently told, while the 
soft south wind wWafted to them rich {ra- 


A 
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heart than that of Inez Lynne 

All the poetry and romsace of her gifted 
nature were aroused Who ever listened to 
a first love story uamoved? N ot tne beau- 
titul, lonely child who had longed all her 
life for love. Her heart thrilled with a new 
and delicious happiness, too vague and 
dreamy for words. 

She satin sileace, while he poured out 
the ag Bes his love; and when he had told 
it, the dark, love lit eyes were raised to his 
face, and @ little white hand was laid tim- 
idly in his owa. 

**You will love me, despiteall, though we 
may have to conceal our love sad nite it 
from all bumao eyes? said the U sual. 
You will be true w me, darling, while L 
live?’ 

‘I promise,"’ she replied; and in after 
poem the words of that betrothal came 

k to ber with stroager force. 

‘Give mz one more promise, Inez,"’ he 
contiaued, * assure m3 ast yuu will wil ao 
one the secret of our love.”’ 

Without the least hesitation she pleigel 
her word. Torture aod deatn would avver 
tempt her to break it; and so she wok the 
~aed te in the thorny psth she had wo 
tread. 


(TO BE CONTINUED } 





Tue Dake of Argyll will shortly reach 
this couagiry on bis way W CUsasdslo visit 
his son, the Marytis of Loras, Uosorroe- 
General of the miawa As tae Dike 
has lately sulf:red a severe family aff: ia 
in the death uf the Duchess of Argyli sad 
has alao been an invalid for some weeks he 
has expressed in a letter wa friend a desire 
10 Matotain @ strict privacy wale ia tae 
United States. 

—_— ie 

AMERICANS Cansend wheatto England 
and scli ttataprofic for less tasa it Cc psts 
the English w grow it. Tais fsct sad sev- 
eral similar Ones Mean that toere is a Change 
in sre tor ‘anded proprietors in that coun- 
try. Macmillan s Magazine icsisie inst every 
OWDEF VI isud shall Lec nue an adsvlule free- 
hojder, and the game shall be extrpaicd as 
vermin. 

Many wealthy Japauese have for a consid- 
erable period, turoisbed tneir houses largely 
in the European style, and have imported 
furaiture from abroad. Tre Japanese have 
now decided w make all furoiture at home, 
alter imported models, but wil! still be ia- 
debted w foreign couatries fur the various 
woods, as well as lor carpetings, paperiags, 
and tapestrics. 





TT 


Tue German corvette Prince Adalbert, 
commanded by Captain Maclean, with 
Prince Henry of Pcussia, second son of the 
Crown Prince, on board, is at present on & 
voyage from Lima to Japan, where, on ar- 
riving about the widdie uf May, the young 
sailor will first bear of the death of his 
brother, Prince Waldemar. 


_ <_———=—— ss 


Tue stay in the cityof Lord Harris and 
the English cricketers, now en route home 
from Australia, will be much snurter thao 
was expected, arrangements having been 
made for their —— lor England on the 
Baltic, May 10. They will prubably pla 
one game either at Hoboken or at Pailadel- 
phia. 





Ata petroleum factory in Paris it was 
noticed that workmen who had bronchial or 
pulmonary diseases soon just them. Bo che- 
mists began to inclose the oil ia gelatine 
capsules and sel] them as a popular remedy 





for colds, asthma aad influenza. 
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BY ALIOS CARY. 


yet a little longer in the sky. 

, Olden color of the eventag sun ! 

not the sweet day in its sweetness die 
hile my day's work is only just begun. 


Counting the happy chances strewn about, 
Thick as the leaves, and saying which was 


bes 
The very Vghte of morning all went out, 
And it was burning noon, and time to rest. 


Then leaning low upon a piece of shade 
Fringed round with violets and pansies 


sweet, 
My heart and I, I said, will be delayed, 
Kna pian our work while cools the sultry 
beat. 


Deep in the hills, and out of silence vast, 
A waterfall played up its silver tune. 

My plans lost purpose, fell to dreams at last, 
And held me late into the afternoon. 


But when the idle pleasure ceased to please, 
And I awoke, and not a plan was plann’d, 

Justasa Goomeg man at what he sees 
Catches for life, | caught the thing at hand. 


And 80 life's littie work-day hour has all 
Been opant and misspent doing what I 
could, 
And in regréts and efforts to recall 
The chance of having, being what I would. 


Anda so sometimes I cannot choose but cry, 
Beein y iate-sown flowers are hardly set; 
Oh, dar ing color of the evening sky 
Spare me the day a little longer yet. 
—_— tn 


Artful Eliza. 


BY F. A. 








LIZA JANE,”’ said old Mrs. Snapdra- 
ki gon, ‘‘you are trifling with your pros- 
ts.’ 

**Well, how can I help it, grandmat?”’ 
said Eliza Jane ‘‘Hle’s been cgming here 
regular as clockwork for two years, and 
won't propose. I can't propose, canI? I 
know he’s uncommon fond of me—I know 
that. It's only his way of putting every. 
thing off as long as he can; but how can I 
help itif Mr. Potter won't do different ?”’ 

“Don't wait for him,’’ said Mrs. Snap. 
dragon. ‘‘You're cight and-twenty, and I 
saw agray hair in your head yesterday. 
And there's Barnaby Blewberry has madea 
reg'lar offer to your ‘pa, and there ain'ta 
man better off in the place. I don’t know 
how much property he owns, and I do know 
he's got eight thousand pounds in the bank. 
He told your ‘pa so.”’ 

‘But he's sixty, and a widower, grand- 
ma,’’ said Eliza Jane. 

“Well, I'm sixty five and a widow,’’ said 
the old lady. 

“Then why didn’t he propose to you? 
It would have been more suitable,’’ said 
Eliza Jane pertly. 

‘Stuff and nonsense,’’ said the old lady. 
“But I'll tell you just one thing, Eliza 
Jane—you'll die an old maid if you go on in 
this way.”’ 

‘Maybe! shall,’’ said Eliza Jane. ‘‘And 
I shouldn't wonder but you're right; and I 
think I'll change my mind. 'Pacan tell old 
Barnaby I'!] have him.”’ 

“Thats a sensible girl,’’ said old Mrs 
Snapdragon. 

“Only 'pa must give me just the wedding 
dress I want,’’ said Eliza Jane. ‘‘Aud I'm 
not to be bothered on any evening except 
Sunday; and I shan’t fix the day till I'm 
ready.’’ 

All of which old Mrs. Snapdragon and 
her son agreed to; and Barnaby Blewberry 
was informed that he might hope to be ‘‘the 
happiest man in the world,’’ and that he 
might come a courting on Sundays. 


Barnaby Blewberry obeyed implicitly, ‘ 
but his Senday visits made no diflerence in | 


those of Mr. Potter, who came on Wednes 
days, as usual; who sat in the same place, 
and looked his admiration, as before. 

As tor Eliza Jane, she was a privileged 
person, and if Barnaby Blewbery did not 
object to Mr. Potter, why should anyone else 
do 80? 

She would not fix her wedding-day, but 
that she intended to marry was self evident, 
for she was very busy preparing her wed 
ding garments. The bills made the old 
farmer's hair stand on end, as he glanced 
over them, and caused him to groan as he 

idthem. But Eliza Jane was very cheer. 

land very busy. She made all sorts of 
pretty things for neck, wrists, and head, as 
she sat talking to Mr. Potter on those Wed. 
nesday evenings; and now and then that 
genWeman, rplexed by the amount. of 
tulle, lace, ribbon, and all the rest of it 
strewed over the table, would remark, ‘‘It 
looks as if you were going to be very fine 
some of these days, Miss Eliza.’’ 

Whereupon Eliza only replied ‘‘that he 
would see.’’ 

As for Blewberry, he felt that Eliza wasa 
little bard upon him when she remarked, 
“No bugging and no kissing until I marry 


But he had come to an when the 
blood runs cold, and had proposed to Eliza 
Jane Snapdragon rather because there was 
no one to look after him since his youngest 
daughter married, than for any other rea- 
son. He thought her handsome and very 

but he could wait. On the whole, 
Eliza's mandate saved him some 


THE SATURDAY 


trouble. And, meanwhile, the wedding- 
dress came home, in a large box, and proved 
to be a miracle of P rane A 

‘It's splendid |’ grandma; ‘ Ww 
ever heard of =e having a wedding- 
ys =” home re the wedding-day was 

“I like to be original,” ssid Eliza Jane, 
smiling. 

This was Tuesday afternoon. On Wed- 
nesday evening Mr. Potter called. 

To hisinquiry for ‘‘Miss Elizs,’’ the ser- 
vant responded that she'd be down soon; 
but Mr. Potter waited along while. He 
heard movements overhead, hurrying toand 
fro, shutting of drawers, and finally steps 
on the stairs. Then the door opened, and 
there entered a figure in cream-colored silk, 
trimmed with white lace, a veil upon its 
head. white gloves upon tts hands—a bride 
in full attire. 

It advanced, threw back the veil, and 
made him a curtsey. 

‘“‘Why, Miss Eliza!"’ cried Mr. Potter, in 
surprise; ‘why, you—you look very much 
like a bride !’ 

‘Don't I?” said Eliza. ‘Well, Mr. Pot- 
ter, I thought I would let you have a peep 
atme in my wedding dress. I am going to 
be a bride if I'm notone. I've promised 
to marry Barnaby Blewberry.’”’ 

‘‘What!'’ cried Mr. Potter, turning pale; 
‘this is a joke, Eliza Jane. You want to 
frighten me !"’ 

‘‘Why should it frighten you, Mr. Potter?’ 
asked Eliza Jane, with well-feigned sur- 

rise. 

‘-Eliza,’’ hesaid, ‘‘you know I’ve been a- 
courting you two years.”’ 

‘But you've never said a word,’’ said 
Eliza. 

‘Il was going to speak this very night. I 
was, indeed, Eliza,’’ sighed Mr. Potter. 
“Oh. this is dreadful !’’ 

“Did you really care so much for me?’ 
asked Eliza Jane. 

“I love you better than my life!’ said 
Mr. Potter. ‘Ido! Oh, Eliza, this is hor- 
rid! It will be the death of me, I know it 
will—it's awful! And Blewberry, too. It's 
ashame, Eliza! He's « great deal too old 
for you !"’ 

‘Yes, he is old,’’ said Eliza; ‘‘but 'pa and 
grandma were setonit. And you didn’t 
speak. How was I toknow—’”’ 

‘Would you have me if I had?’’ asked 
Mr. Potter. 

“Perhaps I might!’ said Eliza Jane. 

“Oh! 1 won't put up with it!’’ cried Mr. 
Potter. ‘Have me now; Eliza! Blow Bar- 
way yy! e 

‘Well, I'll think it over,’’ said Eliza. 

‘‘No; say yes; promise to marry me this 
day month,’’ pleaded Mr. Potter. 

‘*Well,’’ said Eliza, ‘‘the wedding-dress 
will do as well for one as for the other; and 
I don't know but what I will.’’ 

**My wedding day is fixed grandma,”’ said 
she, as Mr. Potter closed the door that even- 
ing.’’ I’m to be married this day month.”’ 

‘I'm glad to hear it,’’ said grandma. 

“To Mr. Potter,’’ added Eliza Jane 
Vain was all the scolding and storming, vain 
Barnaby Blewberry's reproaches. And she 
laughed herself almost into fits when he told 
her that she was sly and artful, and ought 
to be ashamed of herself. 

C$ 


A Bristou clergyman just before service 
time marches through the streets dressed in 
a white surplice and ecclesiastical hat. In 
one hand he carries a book marked with a 
large red cross and in the other a bell, which 
he rings as he walks. He continually cries, 
‘Come to church,’’ and has with him a boy 
carrying & lantern. Result a large atten. 
dance at his church. 

- 


A restaurateur at Berlin has devised an 
ingenious plan for keeping his place free 
from beggars, street nuisances, dead beats 
and other undesirable customers—he just 
puts a policeman’s hat on a table near the 
door, and when the undesirable customer 
looks in it meets his fascinated gaze and he 
closes the door gently and departs, holding 
his breath. 

TT -- 

Tre Rev. Dr. Gridley, pastor of the 
Presbyterian Church in Waterloo, N. Y., 
and his wife celebrated their golden wed- 
ding last Tuesday. During his thirty seven 
years’ pastorate of that church he has bap 
tised 500 children, taken 1,000 into the 
church, married 700 couples and officiated 
at 1,700 funerals. 





Proressor George Jackson, a white 
teacher in the Gaines High School, 
ot Cincinnati, Ohio, recently married Miss 
Virginia Gordon, only daughter of the 
wealthiest colored man in the West. Jack- 
son is a very intelligent young man of 
thirty, and Miss Virginia's father is worth 
#100 000. 





Of President Taylor it is said that he 
dressed plainly and liked retirement. His 
son, the late Richard Taylor, was, on the 
contrary, fond of dress and public life. 

A eeven- ’ convict of the Massachu- 
setts State Prison was drawn to serve as a 
juror in the Superior Court, Boston, re- 








cently. 
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The Old Blue Dress. 


BY A. O. G. 


ee 


AN nothing be done, Clarat’’ Alice 
looked at me with anxiety in her 
lovely face, while I viewed, distract- 
edly, the heterogeneous collection of 
used-up clothes before me. ‘‘It’s dreadful 
to be poor,”’ sighed my rister, seeing no en- 
couragement in my face, and gathering 
none by my silence; ‘‘poor, and respectable 
enough to be invited to nice places by nice 
people.’”’ 

e lived in a town where were many ar- 
istocratic families, some living there, having 
their houses there, more only staying dur- 
ing the summer. 

Our father, before his death, had become 
so involved, he .ad mortgaged his home— 
the grand old home which had been in the 
family for generations, and with all the fail- 
ing fortunes been held sacred; and, at his 
death, Alice and I found ourselves banished 
trom the house we loved so well, possessors 
only of a small annuity, and a cottage left 
us by our mother; there we lived with two 
servants, who had refused to leave us under 
any consideration, and a distant relative of 
our mother 8, who was glad to play pro. 
priety tor us for the sake of the home; and 
it was a very pleasant home, though so dif- 
ferent from our old one. 

It is there you find us that bright day, dis- 
cussing the probability of getting some. 
thing to wear to Mrs. Cheriton’s party. 

I viewed with redoubled interest the mass 
before me—which represented the most 
available things left for dresses for the ball 
—an old blue silk, torn and soiled by many 
wearings; an old pink silk, ditto; a pile of 
frayed, white tarletan; a white organdie 
waist and skirt, pretty far gone on the road 
to destruction; a black net dress, limp and 
rusty. 

I groaned in spirit, and in truth also, at 
which Alice's face sank to the zero of de 
spair. 

It they were only muslins, I lamented, I 
could wash them. But stop; I thought, 
couldn’t k wash the silk, It surely would 
make it no worse, and there was a proba- 
bility of success. And truly soap and wa- 
ter, in that asin most other cases, worked 
charmingly. and while engaged in the 
cleansing, | was seized with further inspira- 
tion; the organdie followed the silk, and the 
net was put through the stiffening and 
cleansing process used for old lace, and 
then, with joy and thanksgiving, with the 
confidence of Alice more than restored, and 
her admiration increased, I went to work. 

‘ Alice,’’ said I, ‘chow do I look?’’ Two 
weeks had passed, and we were dressing for 
the party. 

‘Lovely!’ said Alice, with rather too 
flattering an emphasis. 

Alice, with her brown hair and eyes, her 
clear, dark complexion, was elegant with 
the pink silk, which looked fresn and new 
—made up with pleatings and pufts of silk 
and fresh iaundried organdie. 

Mine was the blue, which, with many 
piecings, had been transformed into a plain 
princess—high in the neck and short in the 
sleeves, decorated round the bo. tom with a 
black lace flounce (relic of past grandeur), 
with an overdress of black net. 

‘I am sure,’’ said Alice, giving a satisfied 


_" 


look over her shoulder, as she went out of 


the room, ‘‘n0 one would suspect they were 
once that dirty pile of rags!"’ 

Later in the evening she came to me with 
her face glowing with delight. 

‘What do you think?’ she said, ‘] 
heard Mrs. Grigby say to Claudine Bray, 
‘{ dun’t see how the Nilcourt girls manage 
to dress 80 well; —and Claudine—spitetul 
old thing—said, ‘{ think they ought to be 
ashamed to; everybody knows they can’t 
aflord it.’ And then that grand looking Mr. 
Auberton came Over to them, ard it wasn't 
two minutes before he spied you in that 
corner, and I think we were fully avenged 
when he asked Miss Bray who the young 
lady wich the piquant face and red roses in 
her hair was. When she told him, he 
asked if you were one of the family who 
had owned ‘Nilcouri,’ and said he was very 
much interested in the grand old place——”’ 

Here my voluble sister was checked in her 
account by the appearance of our hostess on 
the arm of the Mr. Auberton mentioned 
whom she presented to us. ° 

Mr. Auberton was a grave, handsome 
man, of, | judged, about thirty; he engaged 
me in conversation on general topics, and 
soon brought up Nilcourt; whereupon, with 
characteristic recklessness, I talked, forget. 
ting everything but my subject. 

1 told him how Alice and I went every 
way, not to pass it; and never looked to. 
wards it, unless we were obliged to, because 
we loved it so, and were so glad no one 
had taken it; that we were sure we could 
not live and know there were strangers 
there; and rattled on in my impulsive way 
till I thought and stopped, appalled at the 
way I was talking to, and the things I was 
telling, “that man;’’ I, monopolizing the 
“lion” of the evening! I went home feel 
ing very ridiculous; convinced that, not- 
withstanding he looked very sympathetic, 
med as shocked at such a confiding creature, 

sternly checked Alice’s remarks 
his evident interest. a 


= 








more claim upon it 
but my thoughts drifted trom 
Auberton, who in the last few had 
been more the subject of my thoughts than 
was pees | roper. 

He puzzled and interested me in spite of 
myself, and I lay thinking over 
words of his spoken the night 
the look he gave me when a 
spirit of perversity, replied indifferently. | 
was wondering what it meant. Just then 
Alice came in, saying the object of 
thoughts was in the Pavor. 

‘*Miss Clara,’’ said Noel Auberton, after 
we hai chatted afew moments, “I am go- 
ing —_ to-morrow.” 

made no reply—I didn’t consider it im- 
peratively necessary; if it had been, I was 
so faint I couldn’t have managed it. 

But Mr. Auberton hardly noticed my si- 
lence. He said, ‘‘I want to ask a favor of 
you; will you grant it?’ 

‘I don’t know,”’ said I, still feeling dis- 
zy. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Will you—don’t think me unfeeling or 
unsympathetic—but won’t you go down to 
Nilcourt with me? I thought it would do 
you good if you could overcome your re- 
pugnance to visit it.’’ 

And I, feeling too weak to argue, or re- 
sist anything, consented. 

How my heart beat as we walked the 
dear old oak avenue, and went up the broad 
steps into the familiar paved hall! 

Silently we went through the rooms—in 
many of which familiar pieces of iu. niture 
yet remained—until we reached the picture- 
gallery on the second floor. To my sur- 
prise it was supplied with new pelotings 
and lounging chairs of crimson velvet 

‘“‘Why, what does this mean?’’ I in- 
quired. 

“Did you not know,’’ said Mr. Auberton, 
‘that the purchaser, hoping to live here, is 
making it ready for occupancy ?’’ 

That was too much; the last straw on our 
siack of troubles. That broke me down; 
it crushed me to the very floor with its 
overwhelming weight, notwithstanding the 
fact that I was with the elegant, dignified 
Mr Auberton 

Down I went on the floor, with my face 
in my lap, and rocked, and cried, and 
stormed. I had restrained myself so long 
I could not help it. 

Noel Auberton—‘‘poor, helpless man’’— 
came and put his hand on my shoulder; 
what he intended to do or say, I don’t 
knqw; I pushed his hand away and said, 
“Oh, leave me alone one minute! It’s too 
much—it’s too bad! Oh, why should I have 
nothing but trouble? I could bear a few 
things, but this is everything—our dear old 
home, that no one can love and appreciate 
as we do, it’s gone; everything I care for is 
going; our old friends;and you-—”’ 

I stopped there,crying and all, frozen with 
horror. What had I said? Oh, I never did 
think till the minute after! 

And then Noe] Auberton lifted me off the 
floor and put me down in the window seat, 
where I satin a paey collapsed condi- 
tion, my face still in my lap, my sobbing re- 
duced to a subdued snuffle, my whole selt 
overcome with shame. 

‘Poor little girl!’ he said, and I was sur- 
prised at the gentle, yes, loving tone, in 
‘that man's” voice; “it is hard—too hard! 
and a gentle hand softly smoothed my hair. 
“Clara, will you look up?’ 

I managed to situp, very much afraid he 
had been forced into it by impulsiveness. 

«Tam sure,’’ I commenced, with my ey 
fixed on my hands, ‘‘I think I have said too 
much already; Iam sure I didn’t mean to 
tell a 

“No; you never mean to tell,”” he said, 
“but you always do. Youcan’t relp it 
Then he put his hand under my chin, and 
turned my reluctant face towards him. 
‘Clara, look here.’’ 

I raised my eyes, and then he gathered 
me close in his arms, and I knew it wasn't 
because of what I had said. : 

“You always dotell,"’ he said laughing; 
‘if you don't forget and say it, your eyes 
betray you.”’ aeatiies a wey 

And I was hysterically happy, #0 
ridiculous, as = my wont, and cried and 
laughed, and went home beaming. 1 

Alice affirms that it was difficult to te 
which beamed brightest, my eyes or MY 


nose. . 

And we were not obliged to give up N I 
court, for Noel was the purchaser, and 
treasure carefully an old blue silk ball-dress, 
pieced and worn, though I am no longe 
under the necessity of keeping up sppes! 
ances. 


A hunchback and cripple in Dublin lately 
cut the throat of a sister dependent on pared 
because he was afraid she would = 
poverty and degradation if he would 











of 
Texas represent that the drive 
cattle for Northern markets this spring wil 





be very large. 
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BY H. WOLFF. 


One long-continned battle-strife 
a fm sand fears,and yearnings rife, 
ith 

pall pt a its worth. 


The flood of Life doth wildly stream 
O’er rocks of stone ; 

We rave of Love, of Friendship dream— 
And stand alone! 


Oft in our cup with anguish filled 
No comfort blends ; 

And, with our longing unfulfilled, 
The journey ends. 


We love where hate were meet, and chase 
What we should spurn, 

And, when with rapture we embrace, 
Meet no return. 


Misunderstood, despised, bereaved 
Of rest and peace, 

The beating heart, too long deceived, 
At length doth cease, 


The rapturous visions of the soul 
Take flight again— 

Naught constant, when achieved the goal, 
But grief and pain. 
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House Cleaning. 


BY M. E. 














close application will bring on one of 
your headaches,’’ said Mr. Morgan, as 
he entered the little parlor where his 
wife sat bending low over her needlework. 

“I must stitch as long as I can see, hus- 
band, for next week I begin house cleaning, 
and thenJ shall have notime to toucha 
needle,’ replied Mrs. Morgan, without look. 
ing up or heeding the persevering attempts 
of her youngest child to gain her attention. 

“I wish house cleaning was abolished; it 
is a nuisance!’ exclaimed the first speaker, 
in a slightly impatient voice. ‘Omit house 
cleaning altogether.’’ 

“Omit it altogether! What can you be 
thinking of, Mr. Morgan? I don't imagine 
- like a dirty home any better than I 

"hts 

“I'm rather partial to cleanliness, I allow. 
But if that proposal don't suit, I'll suggest 
another; hire one or twoable bodied women 
to come in and assist you.’’ 

“Hinder me, you mean! Why, I should 
have every inch of paint t clean over 
after them, provided they left any on, 
which isn't often the case. But as to hiring, 
we can t afford it, and so there’s an end of 
the matter.’’ 

_ “But T'll promise before hand to find no 
a with the bills; surely, that is reason- 
able.’’ 

“I can't think of it, husband—a dollar a 
day and board! I should dream of the use. 
less expense for the next three months,”’ 
persisted Mrs. Morgan, who was one of 
those wise individuals who never venture a 
penny to gain a pound. 

“But your health, my dear?’ ventured 
Mr. Morgan. 

“O, that won’t suffer any more than it 
would by running after a couple of lazy 
women all the time. Let me have my own 
way in the matter, and then the work will 
be done tomy mind. It isn’t everybody, 
Mr. Morgan, that knows how to clean paint. 
Some folks will slop the water over a whole 
room while I’m rubbing a single board; 
others use coarse sand, which makes the 
paint look very much like a nutmeg grater; 
and I ve even known people to take—”’ 

‘There's no remedy, then, little Nellie,’’ 


|): put away your sewing, Ellen! Such 


interrupted Mr. Morgan, who was not in the | leaving the children in a less happy disposi 


humor of hearing a long dissertation on bis 
wife's favorite employment; for, however 
unromantic it may seem, she had a great 
partiality for scrubbing. ‘There's no reme 
dy, my dear,’’ he continued, lifting the 
child upon his lap, ‘‘we shall have to sub- 
mit to our fate with the best grace we can; 
but the neglect you will have to put up 
with, and the cold dinnerg I shall have to 
eat are sure and certain.’’ 

The gentleman saw that his wife could 
not be induced to change her resolve, and 
he reluctantly dropped the subject, regret- 
Ung that he could not convince her that she 
subjected herself to needless labor and 
trouble. As he had intimated, Mr. Morgan 
considered the yearly house cleaning the 
bane of his married life. Once in every 
twelve months his dwelling was turned 
topsy turvy, and made almost uninhabitable 
lor & week or more. He never enjoyed a 
quiet moment within doors during these 
periodical visitations, for there were always 
plenty of odd jobs for him to attend to— 
such as putting the children to bed, holding 
the baby, making the fires, tending door- 
bell, an occasional!y waiting on his wife, 
who considered a plentitul use of soap-suds 
paramount to everything else. 

Mr. Morgan’s income was not large, and 
his wife ma to do her own work, al- 
though, having three children, the family 

uties were by no means light; but she was 
40 ambitious, industrious little woman, ac- 
Complishing more than many persons who 
kept help. Her worthy husband had no 
fault to find, except in the matter of house 


lack of interest in house cleaning, and after 
giving them their bread and butter, dressed 
them for school immediately, that she might 
in time for the t undertaking before 
er; then sepeatediy ¢ charging them to keep 
still and keep their clothes clean, she sat 
om & minute to determine what next to 
0. 


Mrs. Morgan’s reflections were interrupted 
by her husband's asking what he should 
send home from the market. 

‘“Dinner?—O, yes; well, a codfish I guess 
for that's the easiest cooked of anything I 
know of,’’ she replied. 

Mr. Morgan sighed, for codfish .was a lux- 
ury he could not appreciate; the odor of it 
when cooking somehow didn’t possess Lim 
in its favor. But knowing that an ex- 
pression of this sentiment would not mend 
the matter, he wisely said nothing, resolv- 
ing to fortify his stomach by a generous 
lunch at an eating house. 

As soon as the street door closed after him 
Mrs. Morgan with a pail of water and the 
necessary accompaniments, made her way 
up two pair of stairs. 

She had scarcely commenced operatious 
in good earnest, however, when she hap 
pened to think that the children, Johnny 
and Alice, were too still] not to be in mis 
chief; so hastily wiping her hands, she de- 
scended the stairs to look after them. Not 
finding them in the parlor or kitchen, Mrs. 
Morgan looked out of the window and saw 
the missing juveniles playing in a muddy 

1 ot water, which they had succeeded 
n spattering plentifully over their clean 
clothes Mrs. Morgan felt like chastising 
them both severely; but, restraining this 
feeling, marched them into the house, and 
spent another half hour in putting them in- 
to a presentable condition, when they were 
despatched to school. 
With zeal somewhat cooled, she returned 
to her task, and was really progressing con- 
siderably, when Nellie gave ample evidence 
from the chamber below—where she had 
been left asleep—that she wished to be at 
tended to forthwith. Mrs. Morgan sighed 
and again left work. It was an unpropitious 
beginning, but she was not one to be easily 
discouraged by adverse circumstances. 

She had ecarcely placed her in the crib, 
when she heard the grocer at the door, and 
the clock telling the hour of twelve. It 
was now time to get her simple dinner. 
Mrs. Morgan cooked her fish, put it ona 
plate, and as her husband had not made his 
appearance, she thought she would run up 
stairs and improve the few minutes she 
might have before his return. She had 
scrubbed but a short time, when she heard 
his well-known step in the hall. Whenshe 
reached the kitchen, the fish which she had 
left on the stove hearth had mysteriously 
vanished. Looking from an open window, 
she discovered a large cat triumphantly 
dragging away the missing dinner 

Mr. Morgan laughed at the flagitious 
theft, for, to be frank, he didn't feel as 
though he had veen much of a sufferer by 
the loss. 

The family having dined off bread and 
butter, Mr. Morgan went whistling away, 


tion; for like other little folks, they were 
fond of good dinners 

That afternoon Johnny and Alice were 
kept at home to look after the baby, and 
our house cleaner, with raised hopes, again 
tried the virtues of soap and water. 

Just as her efforts were being crowned 
with success, a series of bumps on the 
stairs admonished her that somebody was 
descending in sn unnatural manner. She 
screamed, and ran into the ha’! just in time 
to see Johnny effect a landing, having fal 
len from the top to the bottom, in conse 
quence of treading upon a piece of soap 
which she had carelessly left in his way. 
The poor boy was considerably bruised, 
having performed all kinds of evolutions 
in his downward course. It was now the 
duty of our heroine to apply cold water to 
his bleeding nose, and a bandage to his 
bruised forehead. : 
The train of trials thus set in motion did 
not relax its speed. As soon as Johnny had 
ceased crying, Alice came rushing down 
with the somewhat alarming information 
‘that the baby bad got an apple core in its 
throat.’ Mrs. Morgan flew to the rescue, 
and found her youngest born kicking on 
the floor, black in the face through strangu- 
lation. The ill-starred baby was destined 
to undergo a violent shaking and pounding 
before the alarmed parent had the ee tisfac- 
tion of removing the impediment Thee 
frightened and fretful child would not allow 
her mother to leave her again, and in her 
anxiety for the sufferer, she forgot house- 
cleaning until it was too late to resume it. 
Mr. Morgan looked ly at 


Johnny’s swollen head, Nellie’s red eyes, 
his wike’s not very interesting dishabille, 


Well, the important Monday morning | but whatever have been his reflec- 
arrived. Mrs. was u “for | tions, he did not express them vocally. In 


was prepared, which Mr Merron reaniat — ee 
. gat n | scepe 
to with little appetite; et he looked 
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that this ‘‘caller’’ was the last she 
. cted her to the 
blushing with mortification, and 
forth pumberless apologies. Hap- 
pily. she did not stay long; but being a 
talkative individual, Mrs. Morgan felt as. 
sured she would repeat what she had seen, 
with a fow exaggerations of her own, by 
way of embellishment. 
That day Mrs. Morgan made but little 
rogress; everything went wrong, and she 
‘gan to regret that she bed not taken her 
husband's advice. Accidents, trifling in 
themselves, but still annoying, kept con- 
tinually occurring to interrupt her operations 
The children whom she had kept from 
school proved hindrsnces rather than helps, 
requiring as much watching as the litte 
une. 
To add to her afflictions, the ensuing night 
the latter gave indications of an attack of 
croup, which by morning became con- 
firmed—resulting unquestionably from her 
exposure to the air and cold rooms. In 
addition to this misfortune, some friends 
from the country came to stay ® week, 
while the spare chamber was in & sorry Con. 
dition, the carpet being up, and the cur- 
tains down. 
What now was to be done? Nellie could 
not be neglected, for the doctor said she 
must have the most careful nursing and 
attention. As a consequence, house clean 
ing had to be postponed, and Mrs. Morgan 
at length was forced to yield to her hus- 
band's wish to procure competent help. 
feeling pretty well convinand that his policy 
was the wisest. Asif to demonstrate yet 
more plainly her want of foresight, she was 
herself taken ill in consequence of her ex 
ertions, and it was with difficulty she could 
attend to the wants of her little patient. As 
the latter grew better, she became worse, 
and was not able to leave her room for a 
fortnight, requiring the advice of a physi- 
cian. 
Now, it is easy for the reader to perceive 
that the annoyances and evils which have 
been enumerated, grew out of the want of 
calculation and foresight on the part of Mrs. 
Morgan. To save a few dollars, she had 
undertaken a labor to which her strength 
was not commensurate, and which she in 
reality had ng time to attend to; while there 
were very many poor women depending on 
such employments for subsistence, and who 
would have been grateful for the job, be. 
sides being far more competent to do the 
work eclckiy and well. It is obvious that 
in making a misdirected effort to save money 
she had incurred expenses of more than 
thrice the amount, besides suffering so much 
in body and mind. 
At the recurrence of the yearly house 
cleaning, Mr. Morgan was not troubled 
again by seeing his wife toiling and fretting 
over a task which she could not accom 
plish without neglecting other imperative 
duties. 
— i — el 


Ruies ror Home GoverNMENT.—From 
your children’s earlicst infancy, inculcate 
the necessity of instant obedience. Unite 
firmness with gentfeness. Let you® chi!- 
drep always understand that you mean 
what you say. Never promise them any- 
thing unless you are quite sure you Can 
give them what you say. If you tell a lit- 
tle child to do something. show him how to 
do it, and see that it's done Always pun- 
ish your children for wilfully disobeying 
ou, but never punish theminanger Never 
et them see that they vex you or make you 
lose your self command. If they give way 
to petulence or ill temper, wait until they 
are calm, and then gently reason with them 
on the impropriety of their conduct. Re- 
member that a little present punishmert 
when the occasion arises, is much more ef. 
fectual than the threatening of a greater 
punishment should the fault be renewed 

Never give your children anything because 
they cry for it. On no account allow them 
to do at one time what you have forbidden, 
under the same circumstances, at another. 
Teach them that the only sure and easy 
way to appear good, is to be good. Accus- 
tom them to make their little recitals with 
perfect truth. Never allow of tale bearing. 

Teach them self-denial, not self-iudulgence 
or an angry or resentful spirit. 
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William III. Queen Anne, the four 
Georges, the Duke of Kent, the Prince 
Consort, and the Princess Alice all died on 
Saturdays. 





No German Emperor has hitherto lived 
aslong as the present sovereign. Nert to 
him comes Frederick LIL, who died in 1493, 


aged 78. 





of ‘Jacque’ and 


Being oh Wa 


Tue Ant Nomanxce —A mixture in equal 
parts of caiomei aad powdered white suzar 
will be found a speedy remedy tor the aat 
oulsance. 

used 


Leatagr Beuts.—Leather belts 
with the n side to the liey will never 
crack, as the strain in it is wn on the flesh 
side, which is not itabie to crack or goons, Sa0 
grain not being strained any more thaa 
portions of the belt. 


Cement ror Unitine Mera To Grass. 
—Take lib. pound of shellac dissolved ia a 
pint of strong motyianed spirit.to which is to 

added 0 66 part of solution of India rubver 
in carbon bisulphide: or take 3 ounces of a 
thick solution of giue.and mix with 1 ounce 
of linseed oll varnish, or 3 4ths of an ounce of 
Venice turpentine; boil x oa. 

be faste for 50 


The pieces cemented shou 
or 60 hours to get fixed. 

Sunsaineg For Invatrps.—The influence 
of a “Sun bath” to restore health is 
powerful. Sunlight acts on man and ani 
as it does on piants. The city invalid who is 


recom men aoe physioten to go into the 





country for a 
more by the sun than anything Fresh 
air is undoubtedly gree Ses if breathed with- 
out being biended with ms of light it loses 
halt its virtues. An invalid should never oc 
cupy any room that the sun does not shine 
upon. 

Oak AND Espony —Oak may be dyed so 
as to resembie ebony by soaking it for forty- 
eight nours in a hot saturated soi ation of alum 
and then painting it with a decoction of one 

rt Cam hy wood in eleven parts water. 

his decoction should be first fi'tered and 
slowly botled down to one-half ite voiume, 
when ten to fifteen drops of neutral indigo 
tincture should be added to every quart. After 
the a a of this solution the wood 
sboul rubbed with a saturated soiation of 
verdigris in acetic acid. The operation is to 
be repeated till the desired tint is obtained. 


Ear.y Criviuization.—The evidence is 
steadily cumulative that the influence of the 
civilization of Asia upon America and Poiy- 
nesia was very considerable long before 
Europeans visited these latter regions. The 

ame of draughts played in the Sandwich 

siands is much more closely related to the 
ancient game which is gene in Egypt at 
the present day than to the modern caine with 
which we are best acquainted. Kite-fying 
was well understood in the South Sva Isiands 
at least as soon as it was known in the west ot 
Europe, and it must have been communicated 
to the natives with other fornia of amusement 
from Kastern Asia. 


Comrressep Arn.—The advantages of 
com pressed ait over steam in mines are that 
it assists rather than injures the ventilation, 
keeps the air cool,and avoids the injurious 
effect which steam exerts on timber and on 
certain kinds of rocks. In cities compressed 
air will not frighten horses so mucb as the 

uffing o!f a steam engine, but it is not 
ended that it will be less expensiv: ; it would 
avoid the labor of firing and the annoyance of 
ashes and coal gas, that are the most disagree- 
able features of the steam cars on elevated 
roads. As @ substitute for horse mot ve 
power tin cities, it seems probable com pressed 
air may be the most convenient agent, with 
reservoirs for the compressed air located at 
intervals througheut the city, and engines 
attached for compressing the air 


Harm and Garden, 





OLEANDER Buos —To destroy the little 
bugs on the oleander, take a plece of lime the 
sizeofahen'segg, and dissoive it in about 
two quarts of water. Wash the stock and 
branches of the tree with tnis water. 


VeRwin on CaTTLe.—An immediate and 
effective remedy tor vermin on cows and 
other cattle, also for ticks on pigs, is lo wash 
the affected parts with (ato water,or water 
in which potatoes 'ave been boiled. One ap- 
plication is generally safficient. 


Farm Nores —Half a pint of lard, 
melted in a pint of new milk, given warm, 
will remove costiyeness. For rutses or sores, 
boll smart-weed in chamber-lye, add a littie 
sOftsoap, and washtwice a day. Coal asnes 
do well as a fertilizer for tomatoes, Make 
your ground half soil and haif coal ashes, and 
Lhe results will be surprising. 


Use ror Bones —Every family finds 
more or less bones accumulating. Burn them 
with your wood, and the ashes thus enriched 
ia one of the most valuable of all tertilizers. 
Money cannot buy any article which will so 
fertilize your soll. Bonesthus consumed will 
q sadruple the value of wood ashes, which in 
themselves are among the best of soil en- 
richers. 

Suape Trees.—Shade trees are often 
planted too oear to dwellings, and too thickly 
#0 4s to make the house dark, da mpand cheer- 
less. Large evergreens are very much out of 
lace on the sunny side of a house, while the 
orm an appropriate screen and wind brea 
along the cold and exposed sides of our bulld- 
ings. Set out trees—tit is a duty, but set them 
out ae ; 

HITE onms —The white worms 
which infest occasionally ail sotis where ey 
are keptin pots, may be removed as toliows: 
Sprinkle lime water over the soll, or sprinkle 
“@ little slacked lime on the earth and in the 
sancerof the pot. Lime water mav be easily 
made by slacking a large piece of lime in @ 
mil of cold water, letting this setUle and then 
pottling the clear water tor use. Give each 
a table#poonfal twice a week. 


FPerxtTinity or Manune —Fresh manure 
produces but little ef-ct when applied to 
erops, but when It ts well rotted it then con.- 
tains much valuable soluble matter, absorb- 
able by plants. In ‘resh manure the most im- 
portant constituent of it# soluble portion ts 
potash, and it contalos but small proportions 
of ammonia and phosphoric acid. Rotten ma- 
nure on the contrary, yields to the solvent ac- 
tion of water large amounts of nitrogen and 
phosphoric acid. 


Tue Oxcuarp.—The top of a fruit tree, 
to secure tre best results in color and flavor 
of the fruit, should be kept open to the admis- 
sion of alr and sunlight. If some branches 
grow too fest for the rmonious balance of 
the trees, pinch out the buds at the end, and 
thus force the growth into the other branches 
that are notsothbrifty. Five years of cultiva- 
tion and watchful pruning,and yu will never 
ve occasion to remove large branches. It is 





Enormous horseshoes 
Marshal] O'Meil roses are used in place ef 








Cleaning, which she obstinately persisted in 
doing even dhe mole peel A, 
and the whole family in con- 


sequence. 





and the confused state of things generally; 


the marriage bell 


a uersibie loss to a tree to allow branches to 
attain a large size only to be 
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MEALTHM AND HAPPINESS. 
| two things which conduce most to 





health and happiness, are labor and ab 
stinence. Spartan severities are not 
recommended, for they would not be con 
ducive either to health or happiness, but 
that degree of lxbor which is not oppressive, 
and that quantity of food which suffices to 
support nature without loading the stomach. 
But labor and abstinence are two things 
which mankind take most pains to avoid. 
Yet what can exercise a more healthy influ 
ence both upon the mind and body than 
these? And not only should a man be tem 
perate in food, but moderate in all things, 
Moderation of disposition teaches us to re- 
strain all the evil workings of the mind—to 
repress jealousies, envy, anger, malice, ha 
tred, revenge, and al) those baneful passions 
which have ruined the health and peace of 
thousands. It directs us, too, to cultivate 
all the benevolent feelings of our nature, to 
moderate our desires—and, above all, to do 
unto others as we would they should do unto 
us. By this means we shall insure peace 
and tranquility, which are absolutely requi. 
site to the full enj »yment of all the faculties 
of the mind, and that thorough performance 
of all the animal functions of the body 
without any impediment, pain, or molesta 
tion. The mind thes disengaged from tu 
multuous passions, and the body free from 
disorders, render existence a happiness to 
us, and lifean object to desire, while the 
loss of these blessings implies the loss of 
everything pleasant and delectable. ‘To 
enj y good health,’’ said St. Evremond, a 
celebrated French philosopher, ‘‘is better 
than tocommand the whole world. Health 
is the fountain of every blessing; for without 
this we could not relish the most exquisite 
pleasures, or enjoy the most desirahje ob- 
jects.’"" Without health we can neither be 
happy in ourselves, nor useful—at least, in 
any considerable degree—to our friends, or 
to society. Much, undoubtedly, depends 
on original vigor of constitution; but, by a 
judicious attention tu various particulars, 
health may in many cases be preserved, 
where it would otherwise be lost. 
i a 
Every part of life, if rightly taken, 
should be a siepping stone for higher en 
deavor, of one kind if another be impossi- 
ble. We can always remember what we 
cannot recall; and where we have fallen be. 
low we can resolve to rise yet higher, 
eo that this temporary lapse may be forgot 
ten. If we cannot—if we have created too 
greats ruin ever to build up again, and 
must henceforth be content with disgrace 
and disaster—then have we always the fu- 
ture perfect purification by perfett penitence 
to look to, and the time when all this shall 
be at an ond; and the poor tired slave, bound 





to the dead body of his own mistakes, may 
lic down to rest undisturbed by the waking 
bell calling him to the day's weary toil. 





Taere is not the remotest corner or 
little inlet of the minute blood vessels of the 
human body which does not feel some 
wavelet from the convulsions occasioned by 
good hearty laughter. The life principle or 
the central man, is shaken to the innermost 
depths, sending new tides of life and 
strength to the surface, thus materially 
tending to insure good health to the persons 
who indulge therein. The blood moves 
more rapidly, and conveys a different im- 
pression to all theorgans of the body, as it 
visits them on that particular mystic jour 
ney when the man is laughing, from what 
it does at other times. For this reason every 
good hearty laugh in which a person in- 
dulges lengthens his life, conveying as it 
does new and distinct stimulus to the vital 
forces. 





SANCTUM CHAT. 


Amone the most extraordinary of the tyr- 
annica) regulations of the Russian police is 
one which strictly forbids any one to touch 
a dead or dying man without the direct 
sanction of the police. In consequence of 
this arbitrary enactment it is no uncommon 
thing tosee a man lying bleeding and help 
less from a severe fall in the streets of Mos. 
cow or St. Petersburg without any one dar 
ing to assist him. 





How little we know how people live in 
this world, even in the midst of civilized 
surroundings, is exemplified by the discov 
ery in the back room of the firat floor of a 
London bouse, of a man, two children, and 
twelve fowls. In an adjoining room were 
one hundred and twenty seven fowls. The 
sanitary offi-er served a compulsory order 
on the man for the removal of the ‘‘birds.’’ 
It took four persons an hour and a half to 
doit. In another house on the same street 
three hundred fowls were found, the atmos- 
phere of the rooms and passages being sti. 
fling. 

Lorp Lytton, the Viceroy of India, 
seems to have deviated from governmental 
usages and proprieties in more respects than 
one. He has, for instance, presented Miss 
Victoria Cooke, a circus rider of Calcutta, 
with a gold medal inscribed, ‘‘To the Em. 
press of the Arena.’” When the scandal 
became known in England, local newspa- 
pers tried to persuade the public that the 
inscription had been put on the medal with 
out the Viceroy’s knowledge, and that it 
had been erased at His Excellency's com. 
mand; but public opinion in Great Britain 
does not seem to be satisfied with this ex- 
planation. 


DrunkENNESS in Sweden and Norway is 
cured in ‘a following manner: The drunk 
ard is put in prison, and his only nourish 
men®is bread soaked in wine. During the 
first day the prisoner receives the bread and 
wine with much pleasure Oa the second 
day the food is not so acceptable. After that 
he takes his food with great repugnance. 
In general, eight or ten days of this treat. 
ment suffices to produce such a disgust of 
liquor that the unhappy man 18 compelled 
to absolute abstinence. After leaving 
prison his drunkenness is radically cured, 
with an occasional exception, and the odor 
of liquor produces an invincible revulsion. 


AN unusually warm summer is predicted 
by Professor Piazzi Smyth, the astronomer 
royal for Scotland. He bases his predic- 
tions on the records of the temperature at 
Edinburgh as registered during the last 
forty years by the earth thermometers at 
the observatory of that city. These obser- 
vations show, he says, that a great heat wave 
comes upon the earth from without, pre- 
sumably from the sun, about every eleven 
years; and it appears that the next heat 
wave of this sort may be expected in the 
summer and autumn of this year. Profes- 
sor Smyth thinks these seasons are likely to 
be glowingly hot, and the followjpg winter 
unexceptionably mild. 

Russian princes seem to be a very pecul- 
jar kind of people. Not long ago Prince 
Yussupoff, one of the richest men of the 
country, was first fined, and then sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment on account 
of the fearful amount of dirt of the most 
disgusting kind which he had allowed to ac- 





cumulate ja his palace, and which poisoned 
the atmosphere of the whole neighborhood. 
Now, the last St. Petersburg papers &n- 
nounce that Prince Sergil Michaelowits 
Galizyu died in Odessa, March 1, of starva- 
tion. He lived in a dark, damp room ins 
basement. so small that there was not room 
for the coffia, and for several months he had 
had nothing to eat but bread and a little 
fruit. Meanwhile his mother lives in the 
grandest style in Moscow. She has erected 
several chapels, founded several nunneries 
and monasteries, and is now spending what 
most people would consider a handsome lit- 
tle fortune to have masses read for the soul 
of her son. 

Forests preserve fertility; their removal 
or destruction makes deserts. Our deso- 
lated fields become dry, arid and verdure. 
less; the rain that falls upon them is quickly 
evaporated, and there is no reservoir or 
moisture in the woods near by. A distin- 
guished writer has shown how the great 
African desert could be made fertile. He 
would begin by planting trees upon the fer- 
tile edge; these, by the gathering of moist- 
ure and the shedding of their foliage, would 
widen the border of fertility, when he 
would plant again and again until the 
whole waste should be turned into a bloom- 
ing forest. It would be a work of centur- 
ies, but that it is practicable will hardly be 
denied. Our farmers have no Saharas to 
cover, but almost every one of them has 
fields that need the rest and recuperation 
that a half century under forest growth 
would give, and other fields that would be 
benefited by even the smallest bit of forest 
near at hand. 


Sixce the Turkish authorities removed, 
ten years ago, the restrictions which lim- 
ited the Jewish population of Jerusalem, 
the Jews have bought up all the land they 
could in the ancient city, and have built 
outside the walls in some cases entire streets 
of houses. Synagogues and Jewish hospi- 
tals have multiplied, and the German Jews 
have no fewer than sixteen charity institu- 
tionsand twenty eight ‘‘congregations re- 
ligeuses.’’ Two newspapers have been 
started. In the Rothschild and other hospi- 
tals, 6 000 patients are cared for annually. 
Baron Rothschild holds a mortgage on the 
whole of Palestine as security for his loan 
of 200 000 000 francs to the Turkish Gov 
ernment Itis said that the value of the 
land at the gates of the city has increased 
more than tenfold while building and con- 
struction work of ell kinds is carried on 
night and day. _It is further reported that 
the immigrants, who toa large extent are 
from Russia, ‘‘are animated by a religious 
enthusiasm of a very pronounced type.”’ 

A SHaANGHal paper publishes an account 
of the cruel treatment to which the coolies 
are subjected who are employed on the 
Dutch Islands in the S'raits to clear land 
and plant tobacco. Every man on his ar- 
rival is tattooed on the cheek. Once arrived, 
they are never released. No letters are al- 
lowed to be transmitted. If any one ten- 
ders his ransom, it is not accepted. When 
sick, they have no attendance. For dress 
they have only cocoanut bark, for fcod one 
pound of rice in the husk and three cents 
cash to buy salt fish daily. When a man 
dies, his body is cut in four, and is buried 
under a banana tree to manure it. On ac- 
count of the heat and unhealthiness of the 
climate, nearly halt die the first year. 
Many are killed by the cruelty of over- 
seers, and some are driven to suicide. The 
total number of cases of death since the 
trade was begun is more than 10000. No 
one has ever been known to escape. 


Tue effects of too much sleep are not less 
signal than those arising from its privation. 
The whole nervous system becomes blunted, 
so that the muscular energy is enfeebled, 
and the sensations and moral and intellec- 
tual manifestations are obtunded. All 
the bad effects of inaction become deve)- 
oped. The functions are exerted with less 
energy, the digestion is torpid, the exertions 
are diminished, while, in some instances, 
the secretion of fat accumulates to an inor- 
dinate extent. The memory is impaired, 
the powers of imagination are dormant, and 
the mind falls into a kind of hebetude, 
chiefly because the functions of the intellect 
are not sufficiently exerted when sleep is 
too prolonged, or too often repeated. To 
sleep much is not necessarily to be a good 


grees, and affords an excellent light. 





sleeper. Generally they 
sleepers who remain longest 
they awaken less refreshed than 
of arising were earlier by an hour 
While it is true that children and 
people require more sleep than their elders, 
yet it should be the care of parents 
over-indulgence be not permitted. W 
the habit is for children to lie in bed untij 
eight or nine in the morning, the last two 
hours, at least, do not bring sound, dream. 
less sleep where the hour for retiring is 
eight or nine p. m., but are spent in dozing, 
and, in fact, such excess cannot fail to in. 
sure the harmful results described. What 
is called laziness among children, is in very 
many cases disease, and is largely due to 
this as well as the other causes mentioned 
that undermine the foundations of health. 


For years no one had supposed thats 
lump of soft coal, dug from its mine or bed 
in the earth, possessed any other purpose 
than that of fuel. It was next found that 
it would afford a gas which was combusti- 
ble. Chemical analysis proved it to be 
made of hydrogen. In process of time 
mechanical and chemica] ingenuity devised s 
mode of manufacturing this gas and apply: 
ing it to the lighting of buildings and cit 
ies ona large scale. In doing this, other 
products of distillation were developed until 
step by step, the following ingredients sre 
extracted from it: An excellent oil to sup- 
ply lighthouses, equal to the best sperm oil, 
at lower cost. Benzole—A light sort of 
ethereal fluid, which evaporates easily, and 
combined with vapor or moist air, is used 
for the purpose of portable gas lamps, to 
called. Naphtha—A heavy fluid, used to 
dissolve gutta percha and india rubber; an 
excellent oil fur lubricating purposes. Av 
phaltum—W hich is a biack, solid substance, 
used in making varnishes, covering rvofs, 
and covering over vaults. Parafflae—A 
white crystaline substance resembling can- 
dles; it melts at a temperature of 110 de- 
All 
these substances are now made fron soft 
cual. 
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Prorgessor Caarcor has unexpectedly 
brought us back to the days of animal mag- 
netism. He has affected some curivus ex- 
periments on hysteru-epileptic patients in & 
hospital in Paris, producing catalepsy and 
somnambulism at will. The subject, placed 
for a few seconds, or minutes, ‘before the 
full blaze of a Drummond, or an electric 
light, becomes fascinated. Tae anwstuetic 
state is comp!ete, for he can be pinched, 
etc., without exhibiting pain. Tae mem- 
bers display no rigidity, and preserve what- 
ever attiiude is given them. Tne patieat 
has become cataleptic. In vain you speak 
or question him; but the features reflect the 
gesture. Place bim ia a tragic posture, the 
physiognomy becomes severe, and the eye: 
brows contract. Bring the hands together 
as in prayer, the visage softens, and the fea 
tures become supplicating. Cut off the 
light, the patient drops into a somosambu- 
listic or lethargic state. He talis backward, 
the eyelids close, and if the skin be now 
rubbed, the parts will contract as if under 
the influence of electricity; touching thus 
certain nerves, the muscles of the face con- 
tort, and the head itself can be made to turn. 
Here is the somnambulism. Call the patient; 
he will rise up and walk to you. Tell him 
to kneel, and he will kneel; to write, and he 
will write; to sew, and he will do so, me 
chanically, like a slave, the eyes being 
closed. Sometimes the answers are more 
intelligible than when the patient is wide 
awake, so much is the intelligence excited. 
Blow your breath strongly in his face, and 
the subject instantly awakens, after » slight 
throat spasm and some froth on the lips,‘but 
utterly ignorant of what bas occurred. The 
experiment can be repeated as will. But 
the magnet plays an important part during 
the stage of insensibility; the patient luses 
all sense of color, or the colors of all ob- 
jects become gray; violet first disappea™ 
then green, next bive, and last red. 
Double up the right arm; it will rest 5° 
Bring the magnet to act on the left arm; 
a short time the right arm will regs? ue 
suppleness, and the left arm take the s#m¢ 
contracted form. Music—strong bel! ring" 
ing—can produce the anmathetic condition 
as well as the lights referred to; hence, ws 
action of sound is identical with ths 


into the eyes 
hight. Steadily looking ats 


also produce the lethargic state. 
treading after Mesmer. 
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BY MIRIAM BEATRICE DEAB. 





Ah, gracious, tender God! 

Have | not tried to be both brave and strong, 
E'en when the way I trod 

seemed desolate and long—so sadly long t 


when tired, aching feet, 
Bared to the touch of cruel rocks, bled fast ; 
When every heart beat 
stabbed through me with some memory of the 
Past ; 


When darkness on me fell ; 

when Love lay dead, and fickle Hope was not; 
W ben all the pangs of Heil 

Seemed foc in my soul, to one white 


spot— 


Through a'l, have I denied 
Thy right ~ take trom me all warmtb, all 
sun 


Through all, have I not crted: 
“My tather, let thy hardest will be done tf” 


But now I can no more ; 
Oh, bark ! 80 tossed by every bitter breath, 
Drift idiy out from shore, 
and tones ~~ cool, dark, waveless sea of 
eat 


Beneath the Sea. 


BY GEO. MANVILLE FENN. 








CHAPTER LII. 
8AM OAKUM 8 NARRATIVE. 


HE morning came, bright as ever, and 

I gave a bit of a laugh as I saw Mr 

Meldon and Miss Bessy tight hold of 

hands; for, in place of seeming to fear 
him, she was now looking up to him as if 
for protection. My mates, poor chaps, 
were in a queer state, for they were much 
burnt; and now they lay onthe raft with 
their poor heads seeming toask Mr. Meldon 
to come and help thet); and, with Mrs 
Datch to assist him, he did all he could for 
them. 

Just about a quarter of a mile from us lay 
the ship, smoking and burning just a little, 
her poop and midships a deal shattered, 
maia and mizen gone, and lying alongside, 
but foremast standing, with nearly all the 
rigging. As to the fore part, it did not seem 
much damaged; and, as she hadn't sunk so 
far, the skipper said as she wouldn't sink at 
all while it kept calm; so, Mr. Dutch bein 
of his opinion, we paddled our raft ~— 
boat back once more. We got aboard; and 
what with one of the pumps left rigged, 
anda bucket or two, we found we got out 
pretty well every spark and bit of flime we 
could flad; made our examination amongst 
the black, seaming ruin, and found that 
the second explosion must have taken an 
upward direction, and blown a good half of 
the deck «ff. Still, so far as we could see, 
there was no fear of her sinking; so, clear- 
ings spot forward, we began to think ot 
ge'ting the others aboard. 

But, first of all, we got a bit of sailcloth, 
and laid it over the poor gentleman as lay 
there stiff and stark, s0 as not to distress his 
sister. 

Now the fat etooard had offered to help us, 
and no doubt would have done his best; but 
hang me if he could any more mount the 
side than fly. He panted and puffed for a 
bit, but that was all, and then he sat down 
again on the raft, pufflag and talking to 
Mrs. Datch when he could get her to speak, 
which wasn't often. As for my mates, 
poor chaps, they coulda’t hold a head up; 
and I was very glad when we'd got a bit of 
an awning rigged up, and the ladies aboard 
and underneath it. 

Next thing to be done was to find some 
biscuit and water. Mr. Datch said, for 
they’d finished what was in the breaker, 
the two poor chaps being that thirsty they 
kept asking for it, and Mrs. Dutch not hav 
ing the heart to refuse. S» Mr. Dutch said 
water; but, speaking for myself, I said rum. 
Afier a long hunt, we found, just where we 
should never have thought to see it, a tin of 
preserved meat, and had a hard job to open 
it, but we managed that; and then I was in 
luck soon after, and turned up & of 
biscuits, half burned and smoked, half 
sound; while a little hard work laid bare a 
water cask, and I filled the breaker. 

It was quite warm, that water was, but in 
our state every drop was so much bottled 
joy, and after a good hearty draught, I was 
ready for any amount more work. 

So, after forgetting them for some time, I 
g0es up the fore mast, and had a good look 
out for.the other boat and Laure; but not a 
sight of them could I see, afier a good half 
hour's watch; when I came down, and 
helped to get all the burnt wood over- 
board. 

Now, done up as we were, it wasn't 
reasonable to expect a vast deal of work 
done; but we kept steadily on till it was 
dark, when we finished the tin of meat, had 
& biscuit and some water apiece, settled that 
I was to keep the first watch, and then with- 
out @ mutineer within reach, the others lay 
down to rest, for they had settled that Mr. 
Siuiwick should be buried at daybreak. 

Well, | took my place and helped myself 
al quid, sates | over the bulwark, and 

tched the clear, bright stars, now 
sky, now as I saw them shining in the 


ge 
dove's head; and if the fire broke out again 
the fat stooard would cry upon it till Pollo 
boxed his ears, when he'd relieve me, and I 
should—no, I shouldn't—yes, I should— 

I started, saying to myself ‘I was nearly 
asleep,’’ when I took a fresh turn at my 
quid, and Mr. Parkley asked me if I'd marry 
him and Miss Bessy, and the black could 
give them away, and then go and sit on the 
raft with me, and sink it down, and down, 
and always going down, and lower and 
lower; and instead of ita getting darker and 
darker, it got lighter and lighter, and there 
seemed a warm glow as from the sun, only 
it was the water so far down seemed to choke 
andI told Mr. Parkley I didn’t think it 
quite proper, but I'd marry them if the fat 
stooard would not give them away, but get 
out of the way—and—avast, then—avast, 
then—yes, what?—all right— 

“The fire has burst out again!’’ cried 
Dutch. 

And that just while I closed my eyes for 
half a minute. 


CHAPTER LIII. 


OU see, there's that in a fire that it 
Y never knows when it is beaten: you 


drive it down in one place, and it 

comes upin another, just where you 
least expect it; while, after such a shock as 
we had had, there was nothing surprising 
in our feeling as most people do when there's 
a fire ia asbip with a mixed cargo—afraid 
of an explosion. There were the flsmes 
towering up again quite fiercely and always 
in the most savage way, just out of our 
reach. 

But if the flames could be savage, I felt 
that I could too; for, you see, I looked upon 
it as my fault, for sleeping at my post, 
when I ought to lave seen the first flash out. 
So I got down amongst the smoke and steam 
and as they handed me buckets of water, I 
placed them well, and by degrees we got the 
fire under again. It was just about day 
break as we turned all the glow and flame 
into blackness, half hidden by steam; but 
even then we daren't leave off for another 
euch outbreak would make an end of us. 
Even now most of the cargo seemed de- 
troyed; and it was cruel work, for every- 
thing fought against ut except the weather, 
which certainly did keep clear and calm, or 
we must have gone tothe bottom. But, as 
I said, it did not seem such cruel work to 
have things, that we were ready to die for 
the want of, destroyed before our eyes. 

We were all worn out; but sooner than 
run any more risks, we kept on pouring 
water here and there, till it seemed quite 
impossible for fire to break out again, And 
there we were at last with the ship our 
own, what there was of it; but though there 
was a good sized piece of the fore-deck left, 
and a little round the wheel, the only way 
to get from stem to stern was by climbing 
down amongst the burned rubbish,and then 
making your way through it till you reach- 
ed the poop. 

By the means of a little hunting about, 
though, we managed to get at some provi- 
sions, and among other thingsa cask of 
pork, with the top part regularly cooked. 
We got at water, too, and some rum; and 
then it did not seem to matter, danger or no 
danger, fire bresking out or Laure comin 
back, sleep would have its way; and one af- 
ter the other we dropped off, the skipper in 
acornerand Mr. Wilson with his legs 
dangling down over the burned hold. 

I talked to Miss Bessy and Mrs. Dutch 
afterwards about having neglected my duty, 
butthey would hardly hear a word about it; 
and now I found we had all slept, Mrs 
Dutch had been awake and watching; but 
now she went into the sort of tent we had 
rigged her up; and Mr. Dutch having the 
same thing in his head as I had, we went 
and had a talk together; and an hour after- 
wards we had poor Mr. John Studwick 
neatly wrapped in a piece of sail cloth, with 
some iron stanchions and bolts at the feet, 
and lying decently waiting for Miss Stud 
wick and the skipper to wake again. 

She came out of her tent at sundown. 
looking pale and haggard; and as soon as 
she saw what we had been about, the tears 
began to roll down her cheeks, and she 
came and knelt down by her brother's head 
and joined her hands. 

I dia not want the sign Mr. Dutch made 
me to do as the others did: and there we 
knelt for some time on that calm. solemn 
sort of evening, with the sbip just gently 
rolling on what seemed a sea of orange. 
There wasn’t a breath of wind stirring, but 
all was quiet and peaceful, with only the 
ladies’ sobs and the twittering of birds to 
break the stillness. 

I don't _, cg thet before, we = 
were a many Of the 
and about on the deck and the rig- 
ging of the foremast; and when we had 





gently lifted the body of the poor gentle- 
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sparrows began to twitter just as though at 
home in the eaves; a thrush, far upon the 
foreto’-gallant yard, piped out a few notes; 
and a lark flew up and out over the glorious 
sea, and fluttered and rose a little way, 
oo as it went, just as if it were joining 
with the others in a sort of evening hymn. 
And now it was that Mr. Meldon mades 
sign to me, justasbe'd told me he would; 
and [ gotup and went softly to raise the 
head of the hatch, to letthe burden it had 
on it slowly slip into the golden water. But, 
witha faint cry; Miss ow started for- 
ward, secing what I meant, and half throw- 
ing herself upon the long uncouth canvas 

wrapping, she sobbed and cried fit to break 
her heart. 

It wasa rad sight, and there was nota 
man there who did not feel for the poor 
girl. I felt iteo much myself that I was 
glad to turn away; and there we all waited 
till the sun dipped down below the waves, 
lower and lower, till he was gone, anda 
deep, rich purple darkness began to steal 
over the sea From golden orange the sky, 
too, turned from red toa deep blue, with 
almost every colorofthe rainbow staying 
where the sun had gone down. Then it 
grew darker and darker, with star after star 
peeping down at us, and the smooth sea 
here and there rippled by a soft breeze that 
came sighing by. 

And now it was that Miss Bessy's sobs 
seemed to have stopped, and, leaning over 
her, I saw that she had gently slipped 
away, 80 that her poor white arm lay across 
the body; and when her father gently lifted 
it, her head sank lower and lower, and we 
knew that her grief had been too strong for 
her and she had swooned away. 

I’ve been at more than one sailor's fune- 
ral, which hasa certain sadness about it 
that seems greater than what you know 
ashore; but this seemed to me the worst I 
had ever had to do with. Troubles seemed 
to have been heaped upon trouble; and 
though in the heat or excitement of a storm 
or a fight you often go very near death, yet 
you don t seem to fear itas you do at a time 
like this was, when, as I stood over the bit 
of canvas, it seemed to me that I was nearer 
to my end than [had ever felt in all the 
dangers I bad been through before. 

It was growing darker and darker; the 
birds had all stopped their twittering, and I 
was thinking and thinking, when in a slow, 
sad way Mr. Wilson got up, and came and 
stood over the corpse,and tried to speak but 
his voice seemed choked. He went on af. 
ter a minute or two, though, and saidina 
quiet, deep voice, a short and earnest 
prayer, one that I had never seen in a book, 
nor heard before or since; and in it he pray- 
ed the great God of all people, who had seen 
the sufferings of this our poor brother, to 
take him to Himself, even as we ‘committed 
his poor decayed body to the deep—the Al. 
mighty's great ocean, upon which we poor 
heipless one’s now floated — thanking Him 
for His preservation of us 80 far, and prayed 
that His protection might be with us ever- 
more. And he prayed, too, that as it had 
pleased God to bercave the sorrowing sister 
it might please him to putitin the heart of 
every man present to be a new brother and 
protector tothe weeping one—even, were 
it necessary, unto death. 

And then there was great silence fell 
upon us all; then camea slow, grating 
sound, « soft rustie as I raised the hatch, 
and a heavy splash into the water, which 
broke into fittle waves and fisshes of light, 
to die away again into darkness. 

There was more than one deep sob heard 
there that night from out of the darkness; 
and though dark, it was nut so black but 
we could see Miss Studwick at Mr. Wilson's 
feet, holding his hand as he bent over her, 
and she secming to be kissing and crying 
over it. 

No one seemed to care to move fora long, 
long time, but at last the ladies’ dresses 
rustled softly as they glided away to the 
tent; and then Mr. Wilson went and leaned 
over the side. And though we had all been 
ready to laughat him for his looks and 
ways, there was not a man there but would 
bave gone and 7 shaken the hand 
which Miss Bessy kissed; and I felt 
vexed myself for not feeling before how 
good a hearta man must have who had 
so great a love for all of God's creatures, 
that he would risk his life even for his 
birds. 

That wasa sad, sad night, though the 
ship seemed lighter now that there was no 
longer death on board; and I was in such « 





low, miserable state, that I did what seem. 
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waited on day after day, during which time 
it seemed to me that a sort of jealous 

was springing up between Mr. Meldon 

Mr. Wilson, for Miss Bessy used to keep 
away all she could fromthe young doctor, 
and sit and tal hourafter hour with Mr. 
habe 9 Raped pane y But - Ww 
thoug to pleased, on 
so in a quiet, sad sort of way, end’ used to 
think that he felt that it did not mean any- 
thing for him; and he'd goand feed his 
afterwards, and sigh as be did it,and always 
7 to be good friends, far as he could, with 

r. Meldon. 

It was a fine thing for us that we hada 
doctor on board, for I believe he saved both 
mates’ lives, poor chaps, for they had been 
sadly mauled about by the explosion, and 
for a and days all they could do was to 
lie still and talk wildly about things. Rolls 
in particular would rouse us all ofa night, 
by shouting out that Laure was striking 
him. But they both got better by de- 


rees. 
Last of all, what I was afraid of ha ; 
the wind changed,and it came on to blow a 
little. It was nothing more than a plea- 
sant fresh breeze, but enough to make the 
sea dance a bit, and the old vessel to roll 
and pitch, so we were obliged to haves 
man at the wheel, anda bit of sail set, to 
keep her out of the trough; but handle her 
how the skipper would, he couldn't keep 
the water out. and the question got to be, 
how long could we wait without taking to 
the raft? And another question was, too, 
how long could we keep the raft without 
being washed off? Thinking of this made 
us rig lines round it, and give an extra 
lashing here and there just where we 
could. 


iu 


CHAPTER LV. 


ENTLEMEN,”’ said Captain Studwick, 

‘it strikes me that we have very little 

time to spare. Mr. Parkley, your sil. 

ver is going back to its home at the 
bottom of the sea.”’ 

‘*Yes,’’ said that gentleman, ‘‘and where 
it will lie, for there seems \o be a curse with 
it all along.’’ 

The boat already launched was as rapidly 
as possible supplied with water, cold provi- 
sions, compass, and sail; and, a6 soon as 
these were in, Dutch suggested, and bis 
proposal was agreed to, that his wife and 
the captain's daughter should be lowered 
down in case of any sudden disposition 
shown by the ship to sink. The captain 
gave his orders sharply, and Dutch took his 
wife in hisarms, made fasta rope round 
her, and lowered her into the larger boat, 
Bessy submitting herself, as Mr. Meldon 
helped, to be lowered to her side. 

Mr. Wilson and the doctor followed, Oa- 
kum and one of the sailors being the next, 
80 as to take the management of the boat, 
with orders to push off and lie at abouts 
hundred yards’ distance. 

Hester half rose with outstretched hands; 
but a word from Dutch reassured her as he 
set to with the captain and the rest on 
board to lower down such necessaries as 
the cabin contained to freight the second 
boat. 

Tnis work had been going on for about 
half an hour: the boat had been loaded as 
far as was safe, and coops, spars, rope, 
casks, and hatches were being thrown over, 
wi'h axes and « saw lashed to them, 60 as 
to construct a kind of raft from the boats, 
whose object was to bear the heavy portion 
of their freight, and alsoto act asa kind of 
break water in case the sea should roughen, 
when the boats could lie to leeward and 
wait until some vessel hove in sight to res- 
cue them from their perilous position. 

The fire still blazed furiously, melting 
down the silver, old Rasp said, and this lat- 
ter worthy had given a great deal of trou- 
ble, from the fact that he considered that 
the only thing worth saving wasthe div- 
ing apparatus, and he had strewed the deck 
with various articles which he had brought 
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up, only to be peremptorily rejected. And 
now all left on board found that their min- 
utes therewere numbered, but still they 
toiled on till a warning cry from Oakum in 
the further boat drew their attention toa 
strange hissing noise where the fire burned 
most wy 

‘She's sinking,”’ cried Dutch, as the 

er gave a heavy roll. 

"Yes, quick! over with you all,’’ cried 
the captain. Then, with a groan, ‘‘Poor 
old schooner! she deserves a betier fate than 
this.’’ 

One by one they slid down the rope left 
ready into the boat, ti!l all were in eave the 
captain and Dutch, neither of whom would 
go first 

“Quick, quick!'’ cried Mr. Parkley, 
we snall be sucked down "’ 

**Push off!"’ roared the captain, who saw 
their peril; and, as they hesitated, he seized 
the rope and swung himselt down, Dutch 
leaping headlong into the water at the same 
moment. 


It was a close shave; tor, as Dutch rose 
and caught at the boat's gunwale, the oars 
were dipped and plied manfully, while the 
schooner blazed now with increased fury,as 
if the flames meant to secure all they could 
before the waters seized their prey. The 
vessel had begun to ro}] heavily, and the 
flames, which had now caught the mizen 
and fore masts, were running rapidiy up 
the rigging, starting in tongues of fire 
from the tarry ropes, and curling up the 
masts till they were perfect pyramids of 
fire. 

Three more heavy ro!ls succeeded, with 
the hissing of the fire increasing to a shriek, 
when a cloud of steam began to arise, and 
the schooner careened over, 80 that thove in 
the last boat, as they toiled to get sufficient. 
ly far away, could see right down the burn 
ing hold. This lasted but fora few mo- 
ments, though; and then the burning masts, 
with their fluttering sheets of flame, rove 
up perpendicularly, and, with « dive for- 
ward, the vessel plunged down. there was 
a rushing sound, atremendonus explosion, as 
the steam and confined air blew up the 
stern deck: and then the bull disappeared, 
followed slowly by the burning masts, 
while the small boat, with ail the spars and 
raft materia), were drawn towards the 
vortex. 

“Pull,’’ shouted Captain Studwick, and 
the oars bent as every, possible cflort was 
male; but slowly and surely the boat was 
drawn back towards where coops and 
hatches, casks and planks, eddied round 
for a tew minutes, and then disappeared. 

Dutch had been dragged on board, and, 
like the captain, he helped at an oar, won 
dering the whileat the power with which 
they were sucked towards the whirlpool, 
round which they began to sail. 

No earthly power could have saved them 
had they not been able to delay their back 
ward progress for a few minutes; as it was, 
when they neared the voriex, and over 
which a barrel was drawn, the bows of the 
boat were about to plunge down, but bya 
tremendous effort Dutch dragged the litle 
vessel round, and a succession of flerce tugs 
sent her once more away from the centre, 
and another minute's struggle saved them, 
for the waters were less troubled now, and 
the danger past 

As they lay off, though, they saw very 
few of the objects selected for the raft re- 
turn to the surtace; and at last, heart sick, 
but thankful for their escape, they gave up 
the idea of the raft as hopeless, and now 
steadily rowed to meet their consort. 


‘or 





CHAPTER LVI. 
A DREARY TIME. 


HE occupants of the two boats, as they 
lay together that evening beneath the 
spangled canopy of heaven, little 
thought that the third of the schooner 8 

boats lay within a few miles of them, with 
Laure on board, or they would not have 
slept in turn so peaceful and in such calm 
hope of being saved; for, as the schooner 
sank with its treasure, it scemed to all on 
board that with the silver sank the kind of 
curse that had been upon them all through. 

It was an empty sense of superstition, but 
it influenced them and cheered them on 
through the long, sunny, scorching days, 
as they bent to their oars and toiled on, and 
in the evenings, when, taking advantage of 
the solt breezes, the little sails were spread, 
and they crepton ever north and east in 
the hope of gaining the course of one of 
the vessels going south er weet. But the 
days stole siowly by, and no sails gladdened 
their sight, and at last, asthe water grew 
low in the little breakers and the provisions 
threatened to become exhausted, Dutch 
felt his heart sink, and told himself with 
a bitter emile that they had not yet worn 
out the power of the curse, if curse there 
were. 

After long days of rowing, in which 
every man in the boats took part in urging 
then up the sides of the long gollers an 
then down their hili-like descent, the feel. 
ing of weary lassitude made itself more and 
more felt They suffered, too, from their 
cramped position in the boats, but no one 
murmured. Even Raspand Oakum ceased 
to wran and the former pursed up his 

mouth, and followed the exam- 
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THE SATURDAY 


pie of Usakum in whistling fora favoring 
¥ ind. 


At times the breeze would come, and, the 
sails filling, the boats sped onwards; but the 
few miles were nothing in the immensity of 
the watery space around; and at last, half 
delirious with the heat, after being reduced 
to a few drops of warm water each day, the 
sun went down like a great globe cf fire,and 
Dutch Pugh felt that the time had come 
when they must die. 

A re arrangement of the occupants of the 
boat had long been made, so that both 
Dutch and Meldon were by those they 
loved, and now it seemed that the nuptial 
bed of the latter would be that of death 
Hope seemed long before to have fled upon 
her bright wings, leaving only black des- 
pair tobrood over them like the eternal 
night. Hardly a word was spoken in either 
boat, and once more the rope had been 
passed from one to the other, so that their 
desolate state might not become more 
desolate by parting compiny during the 
night. 

he night in question had fallen as black 
as that when the schooner was blown away, 
but no one heeded it,'neither did they listen 
to the ravings of Wilson, who lay back in 
the stern sheets talking of his birds, and 
calling some particular pet by name. Then 
he would whieper Bessy's name, and talk 
to himself constantly about his love for her, 
till at last the poor girl would be roused 
from a state of lethargy, and, laying her 
head on Meldon’s breast, sob for a few min 
utes—dry hysterical sobs—and then subside 
once more. Oakum sat twisting up 4 piece 
ot yarn, crooning scraps of old songs, and 
Pollo would pow and then, in ahalf-deli- 
rious fashion, try to sing the tragment of a 
bymn; but these attempts had grown now 
more and more spasmodic, and with the 
knowledge bluntly felt that they had 
but a few fragments to support them on the 
following day, and no water, all sat or lay 
in & kind of stupefied despair, waiting for 
the end 

Upon Datch Pugh bad of late fallen the 
leading of the little party; for Captain Stud- 
wick had fallen ill from over-exertion with 
his oar beneath the burning sun, and before 
dusk Dutch had directed a longing gaze 
round the horizon in search of a sail, but in 
vain, and now he sat with Hester's head 
resting upon his lap, her large bright eyes 
gazing up into his, as longingly and full of 
love as ever, till, in the maduess of his des 
pair, as he saw her dying before him, he 
had strained her wasted form to his breast, 
and held her there when the darkness 
fell. 

‘Is there po hope, Dutch ?’’ she whisper- 
ed to him, faintly,as her lips rested close by 
his ear. 

‘Yes, always-——to the last darling,’’ he 
w bispered. 

‘Tam notafraid to die, darling,’’ she 
whispered back; ‘itis for you. IfI could 
only save your life.’’ 

Ile covered her lips with his kisses, and 
her arms passionately embraced his neck, 
till a kind of heavy stupor fell on both,even 
as onall the rest in the unfortunate boat. 
The rest of the tood was eaten next day, 
and then they sank back in their places to 
die. 

But their fate was not that of Laure, 
whose boat was never secn again. Ere 
another day had passed, a fast steamer 
sighted them where they lay, and bore 
down upon them as Pollo, the only one 
with strength enough left, hoisted a hand- 
kerchief upon one of the ours and held it 
aloft. 

It was but just in time, and long and 
energetic was the attention required before 
the little party was out of danger, and by 
that time the port of Southampton was 
reached, and the next day—home. 


CHAPTER LVIIL.—concuvsion. 


UITE « year elapsed before the subject 
was broached again from a business 
point of view. Mr. Parkley has been 
# good deal disheartened by his losses, 

anu shook his head when Dutch suggested 
a second trip. 

‘‘No, no,”’ he said, ‘‘no more chance for 
me.’”’ 

‘Suppose there is no chance in the mat- 
ter,’’ said Datch, quietly; and he then pro- 
ceeded to tell him that which he had kept 
secret in his own breast ever since—to wit, 
of the rich treasure of gold which he had 
found atter the silver had been removed. 

‘Is this a fact, or some dream lett by our 
troubles when coming home ?'’ said Mr. 
Parkley, who looked athimin doubt and 
wonder. 

“A fact,”’ said Dutch; and he described 
exactly were the treasure lay. 

‘That's enough,’’ exclaimed Mr. Park. 
ley. “Thad made a vow thatI would 
never be tempted again; but I will this 
once, Dutch—this once, my lad.’’ 

He kept his word; and though Hester 
shivered at the idea, she saw her husband's 
great desire for the trip, gave way, and 

revailed upon to consent to take her with 

im 

For a time he held out, so painful were 
the recollections of the last trip; buton 
Captain Studwick taking the command of 
the vessel they were to sai] in once more, 





EVENING POST. 


Rasp insisted upon goin because 
Oakum was going to interfere;and Oakum 
insisted on being one ofthe party because 
Raap would be there to meddle with. 
Where Sam Oakum went Pollo was sure to 
be found. 

The result was that the vessel—we!l 
found, and manned by a good crew— sailed 
one day, made a rough but prosperous voy- 
age to the Gulf of Mexico, and there, in the 
placid weather they enjoyed, made first 
for one of the sunken galleons, where, after 
the removal of the sand, and the destruc- 
tion of sundry sharks, so great « treasure in 
golden ingots was brought to the surface, 
and carefully stowed away, as made Mr. 
Parkley propose that they shonid tempt 
fortune no further, but up anchor and go 
back home. 

1 Dutch, however, was of too manly grit to 

© back without exploring the other gal- 
hy and on this being reached, s second 
golden store was rescued from the waves 
where it had been three hundred years—a 
treasure large enough not only to recom. 
pense all past losses, but to make its win 
ners wealthy for life. 

So far from any imaginary curse attend- 
ing this voyage, it was accomplished with- 
out difficulty, and home reached once more, 
with the mysteriously won treasure, of 
which there was much talk, but little im 
formation gained; for, saving what oozed 
out from the well paid sailors, nothing was 
known, Mr. Parkley! saying that perhaps 
one of the Spanish states might putin a 
claim. 

And so ended the eveniful search for 
the gold and silver of the Spanish galleons— 
wealth won by conquest by the filibustering 
followers of Philip of Spain, but never 
achieved by them, when dragged by tor 
ture from the simple hearted Peruvians, te 
be hidden in the tropic sands. What might 
have been its purpose had the treasure 
reached the Spanish Court, whocan tell? 
Suffice is that as far as money could do, 
it made happy several English homes, not 
the least happy that of the man who, with 
true penitence, sought in the rest of his ca 
reer to make happy the woman who had 
been the object of his doubts. ‘‘Yes,’’ said 
he, “I was mad, and bent on secking 
treasure when I had a great one at home. 
Ah, Hester, love, I have gone down many 
times, and have found strange things, but I 
shall never reach tothe bottom of your 
heart, or gather all its most secret depths 
of love, so long as Tam whatI am, Dutch 
the Diver.’”’ 

[THE END. } 
_— DD > —-—-- 


NATURE'S BAROMETERS. 


1 ERTAIN movements on the part of the 
( animal creation, before a change of 


weather appear to indicate a reason- 

ing faculty. Such seems to be the case 
with the common garden spider, which, on 
the approach of rainy or windy weather, 
will be found to shorten and strengthen the 
guys of his web, lengthening the same when 
the storm is over. There is a popular super- 
stition that it is unlucky for an angler to 
meet a single magpie; but two of the birds 
together are a good omen. The reason is 
that the birds forete)l the coming of cold or 
stormy weather; and then, instead of their 
searching for food for their young in pairs, 
one will always remain on the nest. Sea 
gulls predict storms by assembling on the 
land, as they know that the rain will bring 
earthworms and larve to thesurface. This, 
however, is merely a search for food, and is 
due to the same instinct which teaches the 
swallow to fly high in fine weather, and 
skim along the ground when foul is coming. 
They simply follow the flies and gnats which 
remain in the warm strata of the air. The 
diflerent tribes of wading birds always mi 
grate before rain, likewise to hunt for food. 
Many birds foretell rain by warning crics 
and uneasy actions; and swine will carry 
hay and straw to hiding places, oxen will 
lick themselves the wrong way ot the hair, 
sheep will bleat and skip about, hogs turned 
out in the woods will come grunting and 
squealing, colts will rub their back against 
the ground, crows will gather in crowds, 
crickets will sing more loudly, flies come 
into the house, frogs croak, and change color 
toa dingier hue, dogs eat grass. and rooks 
soar like hawks. It is probable that many of 
these actions are due to actual uneasiness, 
similar to that which all who are troubled 
with corns or rheumatism experience before 
a storm, and are caused both by the varia. 
tion in barometric pressure and the changes 
in the electrical condition of. the atmos. 
phere. ‘ 

Le 
The Duke and Duchess of Westminster 
were sued for libel by a former servant, but 
the verdict of the jury was in their favor. 
The case is to be taken before a higher 
court. 
— —— 


At Milan, Italy, on the 8th of April, Co 
Alfredo de Fontana, of that whew was mo 
ried to Miss Emmeline, daughter of the late 
Dr. Wm. Addison, of Pittsburg. 


Cetywayo, the Zulu king, has eleven thou- 








and the doctor and his newly made wife 


sand wives. 


insisting upon accompanying them, he 
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‘THE MOCKING BIRD. 
¥ Indian epee unas that the 





and beautiful Princess Neroyah 
the brave warrior Tonaka, but 
tribes to which 
longed — a i the 
secret meetin e youn 
conducted in t 9 most edeek and rend 
ay voreneeey, Sees 
by the Great Spirit with a sin 
of mimicry. So gifted was Notion, oan 
slight effort, he could imitate any know; 
bird or animal under the sun. 

Often in the stillness of the midnight 
hour, Neroyah, hearing the preconcerted 
signal, would steal from her couch of leop. 
ard skin, and seek the vast depths of the 
forest, where she would find her beloved 
awaiting her with anxiods impatience 
Sometimes the signal would be the shrilj 
cry of the panther or wild-cat; again, the 
barking of a dog; but more frequently 
~. exquisite notes of some forest night- 
bird. 

This bliss endured for many moons, when, 
notwithstanding their caution, their attach- 
ment became known, and the two tribes then 
at war resolved that they should be put to 
death. Thedecree was unknown to either; 
and when they were both tied to the fata] 
stake, and the grim and painted warrior 
around them, the faggots piled ready for the 
fires, and all the implements of torture dis. 
played with cruel significance, each was 
busy imploring the Great Spirit who sat in 
the clouds above and down on the 
ecene, to preserve the life and happiness of 
the other. 

The heart of their god was touched at this 
tenderness of devotion; his compassion 
deigned to avert the wrath of their 
tors, and he caused a strong whirlwind to 
blow around each, which filled the eyes of 
the astonished warriors with dust, and when 
the whirlwind passed, the cap tives could not 
be tound. 

The Great Spirit, however, did not f 
that the lovers, absorbed in their dev 
to each other for many long months, and in 
the contrivance of those secret meetings 
which had gladdened their lives, had ne- 
glected the ceremonies of devotion due to 
him, and therefore would not grant them 
the immediate union they coveted in this 
world, and were impious enough to prize 
above the joys to be sought in the happy 
hunting-grounds of the future existence. 

He changed the young warrior to a mock- 
ing bird, and the princess to a beautiful 
and wondrous bird, of rare plumage, who, 
should have no mate, but should wander 
alone, the sole type of her species on earth, 
until the mocking bird succeeded in produc- 
ing a weird and singular note of exquisite 
and difficult harmony, which alone has the 
power of calling her to his side. 

By this note alone they know each other. 
Since then she has wandered over the world 
unrecognized, but still existent; and Tonaka, 
who still retains the power of imitating, 
sings, forever sings, imitating every sound 
he hears, even to the wail of the infant,and, 
forming every possible combination of his 
own contriving, hoping to discover his lost 
and loved Neroyah. 

His lonely and loving heart prompts him 
to make night melodious with his music, 
and often the nightingale joins him in the 
sad refrain; he sings softly, bends his head, 
and listens—it is not the voice of his lost 
love, and with a despairing cry, he soars 
away into the vast unknown. 

—_— OO D— rr S 


WOMEN OF OLD. 
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F Eve we have but a hag faint ac- 

count, though it appears from Scrip- 

ture that she had a very numerous 

family, and tradition makes her the 
mother of thirty-three sons and twenty- 
three daughters; but beyond this we have 
not the slightest record of her mode of liv- 
ing, or the manner of her death; thus prov- 
ing that even in the very earliest age, 
woman's existence was so completely swal- 
lowed up in the stronger one of man, that 
it was not thought necessary to recognize 
her as ‘‘a helpmeet for man. During what 
is called the patriarchal period, the condi- 
tion of woman was one of degradation. 
With regard to marriage the ties of con- 
=e were disregarded, for Abraham 
married his half sister, Sarah; and Nahur, 
their brother, wedded Milcah, his niece. 
The affecting episode of Hagar shows that 
Abraham entertained a very high estimate 
of the value of woman. But, with the ex- 
ception of the pleasing conduct of Job, who 
had but one wife, and who extended the 
same indulgence to his daughters as he did 
to his sons, the whole Jewish history teems 
with evidence that woman, except in Ddril- 
liant instances, was re ed in no better 
light than a bond woman. The pastoral 
ages present us with the s of woman 
following the most menial employments. = 
the time of Moses we find the daughters © 
a priest of Midian taking care of their 
father’s flocks, which sort of work, accord- 
ing to the account given by Josephus, it ws# 
costomery and very thailiss Sor the womee 
to do. 





There are 4,000 women postmasters in the 
United States, and the number 
increase. 
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heart leaps up to see them here; 
My, heir perfume sets me dreaming 
of shady nooks where far and near 
Those frail goid buds are gleaming. 


a keen fresh wind fills all the place, 
a sudden glow and sweetness— 

The vague sweet thrill, the nameless grace 
Of Spring in its completeness. 


The solid walls have away, 
The city’s noise and bustle; 
Instead [ see the lambs at play, 
1 hear the long grass 2. 


An instant, snatched from toil and strife, 
This vision fair doth hold me; 

i drink one draught of fuller life 
Ere cares once more enfold me. 


O potent charm, O tender spell, 
That o’er my spirit closes, 

B reathed from the blooms I love so well— 
The tragrant, frat! primroses! 


What Will People Say. 


BY M. E. R. 











of twenty, and not without beauty, 

had just finished her toilet for an even. 

ing party. E&he seemed quite satisfied 
with her general appearance, and after 
glancing fora moment in an opposite mir- 
ror, threw a shawl over her arm and de- 
scended to the parlor. 

‘IT hope you are not going to wear that 
dress, Mary!"’ she exclaimed, as her eye 
fell upon her sister, who was neatly attired 
in white muslin, and looked the picture of 
contentment and happiness combined. 

“That is my intention,’’ she quietly re. 
plied, as Bertha still looked at her with un- 
disguised astonishment. 

“But you have already worn it three 
times, to my certain knowledge,’ added 
the latter. ‘‘What will people say? You 
must have forgotten that. A dress may fit 
well, not be soiled. be very becoming, and 
all that kind of thing, but those are no good 
reasons why you should persist in wearing 
it so much.”’ 

“Inthe matter of dress, I think every 
one should please themselves, and when 
that is done they need care but little about 
the opinion of others; that is, when good 
taste and propriety are not outraged,’’ said 
Mary, with a good-humored smile. ‘Still 
if you don’t fancy my appearance this even- 
ing, [ll just run upstairs and put on a 
black silk, it won’t take me many minutes. 
Anything to make myself agreeable.”’ 

“That would certainly be a very great im- 
provement, as you have only worn black 
silk and white muslin, alternately, to every 
party this winter,’’ was the somewhat sar- 
castic rejoinder of the young lady, as Mr. 
Hamilton entered the room, and announced 
that the carriage was at the door. 

“But it is much too early, father,”’ said 
ea quickly. ‘‘Nobody goes at this 

our.”’ 

“It is considerably past eight, and that is 
late enough to suit me. Besides, I have a 
severe headache, and should like to leave 
early,’’ replied Mr. Hamilton, drawing on 
his gloves. 

“Everybody will be talking about it, I am 
sure,’’ responded Bertha te herself. ‘‘Father 
and Mary care so little about what folks 
say. It makes no difference with them 
whether they are considered fashionable or 
unfashionable.”’ 

But the young lady knew by experience 
that nothing she could say would change 
her father’s opinion on the subject, so sne 
submitted; but with rather a bad grace, we 
Will allow, as she had made up her mind to 
attract considerable attention by her late 
@ trance. 

As the reader may imagine, Bertha and 
Mary Hamilton were very unlike. 

Bertha would have remained at home, in 
preference to wearing a hat in the street one 
month out of fashion, or a dress that was 
unfortunate enough to have a bodice, when 
the acknowled leaders of ton had deci- 
ded that a belt must take its place. Not 
that she cared, particularly, O, no; but 
‘people would talk’’ if she was behindhand 
in those matters. 

With Mary it was different; she had a su- 

perlative contempt for fashionable eccentric- 
ities. If a thing was right, that was suffi. 
cient, and it mattered little to her whether 
her hat was in this or last year’s style; or 
the pattern of her shawl a new or an old 
one. Her apparel was always neat, simple 
and becoming, for the good reason that her 
taste was faultless. 
__ ‘I was really ashamed of you last even- 
ing,’ said Bertha to her sister, the morning 
after the party. ‘You were the subject of 
comment of both ladies and gentlemen.”’ 


Bek HAMILTON, a young lady 


“Ab,”’ rejoined Mary, with assumed 
gravity; ‘‘what did Ido to gain me such an 
honor ?"’ 

‘*You talked half the evening with a wo- 


man old enough to be your er,”* 
replied her sister, with the air of who 
has convicted another of a heinous offence. 

“An enormous crime, certainly!’ ob- 
served Mr. Hamilton, drily, who entered, 
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unobserved, at that 
moment, and heard the 


Bertha colored excessively, and for an in- 
stant was greatly embarrassed. 

And to offset that, my daughter, I 
heard a young gentleman remark that she 
showed more real and unostentatious po- 
liteness than he had seen manifested dur- 
aa for she tried to please and 
entertain an elderly lady, who was unable 
to join in the general entertainments, and 
was universally slighted by all but her hos- 
tessand Mary, whose conduct you have 
seen fit to Censure.’’ 

Bertha was in the minority, and said noth 
ing farther on that subject. 

Seating herself at the piano, she ran her 
fingers over the keys with a very dissatisfied 
expression of countenance. 

‘‘When are we to have a new piano, I 
wonder? We need one very much,”’ she 
remarked, after a pa ise. 

‘‘A new piano! What is the trouble with 
the one you have?” inquired Mr. Hamiltcn, 
looking up with surprise a¢ this abrupt and 
unexpected remark. 

‘It is a small one,” said the young lady, 
nothing daunted. 

“‘Is that the only fault?’’ he added. 

“On the contrary, that is the least objec. 
tion; it does not compare favorably with the 
other furniture, We ought to have a nice, 
carved instrument, like other people with 
whom we associate. None of my lady 
friends have small, plain, square-cornered 
pianos like that!'’ replied Bertha, and her 
manner indicated the supreme contempt in 
— she held old-fashioned things in gen 
eral. 

Something very lite a frown passed over 
the usually pleasant face of Mr. Hamilton 

‘‘Are your sister's wishes yours also?’’ 
he asked, turning suddenly towards Mary; 
who earnestly assured him ‘‘that not fora 
moment had she felt dissatisfied with the 
piano they had; and that when Bertha 
viewed the matter in its true light, she 
could not but be convinced that no change 
was needed.’’ 

‘I believe you, my dear Mary,’’ contin- 
ued Mr. Hamilton, ‘‘but in regard to Ber- 
tha, I have my doubts; for she is wholly 
governed, not by her own opinions and 
good sense, but by the opinions of others. 
Still, in regard to a piano, I should be most 
happy to gratify you, had not circumstances 
put it entirely out of my power. Three 
months ago I was what people call wealthy, 
nowI am comparatively a poor man. Do 
not start so, Bertha, nor turn pale, Mary, 
for it is not so desperate as you may imag 
ine. Through the dishonesty of a professed 
friend, and the failure of a bank in which I 
had large investments, I have lost many 
thousands of dollars. But by selling thia 
house and furniture I can buy a smaller 
one, furnish it, and have a nice little sum to 
lay by for my business, or for future wan's 

ill not that be better than living here in « 
vastly different style from that to which we 
have been accustomed, merely to keep up 
appearances ?”’ 

‘‘We will dispense with all the servants 
but one; I will wear my hats longer; I will 
put Jess sewing out; I will have fewer 
dresses; I wont coax you for any new jew- 
elry; I will be contented with the old piano; 
I will do anything to keep this house,’’ ex- 
claimed Bertha, with much earnestness. 

“What do you think, Mary ?’’ asked Mr. 
Hamilton, at the close of this emphatic ap- 
peal. 
Her sentiments were in unison with his 
own. 

She expressed her opinion on the subject, 
but at the same time, with her usual unsel 
fish disposition, begged that Bertha might 
be gratified, if it was possible. 

After much persuasion on the part of 
Bertha, and an unhesitating promise that 
she would wait upon herself and assist 
Mary—who, as we have hinted, was more 
domestic in her hsbits—all that lay in her 
power, Mr. Hamilton at last consented to 
make the experiment, although he felt sure 
that his eldest daughter would be the first to 
complain of the duties which she had vol 
untarily undertaken. | 

They at once proceeded to lessen their 
family expenses by dismissing the house- 
keeper and chambermaid; Mary considering 
herself competent to make good the place 
of the former, if Bertha would give her the 
assistance she had so readily promised. But 
a short trial convinced the latter that the 
dull routine of domestic duties was not just 
what she had imagined. 

The greatest tear which the young lady 
experienced, however, was that she should 
be surprised while engaged in these employ- 
ments, and lose caste in consequence. 
Whenever the bell rang, she invariably 
started with alarm, and hastened to the mir 
ror to be sure that her face was not flushed 
by exertion, or that anything about her 
person would denote the nature ot her du- 

es ‘ 
7 Bertha had another motive in keeping 
her father’s altered circumstances 4 secret. 
A young gentleman belonging to & wealthy 
and influential family had, for some time, 

id her his addresses. 

Porte had seen »ut little of her in private 

life and had not aes main spring 
verned er actions 

be Mr. Hamilton, and be- 


ing sturacted by the pretty face and intelli- 


of his eldest daughter, he had serious 
Se ee all par- 

i Nese obtained, of making her his 
Latterly, the calls of Ralph Granger had 
been more uent; and trembled lest 


in an un moment, or by some unfore. 
seen occurrence he might be to suppose 


o_o hy te unate; a supposi- 
on w Bertha was disposed to in 
the light of a new calamity. _ 


One day when Mr. Granger was about to 
take leave, he paused suddenly, and said: 

“‘By the way, Miss Hamilton, I overheard 
a conversation this morning between my 
mother and a girl who applied for the place 
of chambermaid, and who had formerly oc- 
cupied that situation in your family; for she 
produced an excellent recommendation from 
you. But what seemed to surprise and per- 
plex my mother greatly was the circum- 
stance that she was not able to assign any 
reason for her dismissal from your service; 
and she was not disposed to believe that 
you had dismissed a faithful domestic with- 
out ample cause. But the girl persisted in 
her first assertion, which was, that she had 
asked for a reason but that you had refused 
to give one. As my mother is much trou 
bled to procure help, I thought I would 
take the liberty to inquire about this appli- 
cant for a situation.”’ 

While the young man was speaking, the 
face of Bertha was suffused with blushes, 
and her embarrassment was so palpable, 
that itcould not escape his observation. 

‘ Really,”’ she stammered with increasin 
confusion, ‘‘really, Ido not remember. It 
was some time ago, and one cannot always 
charge the memory with such trifles. I be. 
lieve the girl gave very good satisfaction, 
and if I recommended her that was suffi- 
cient.”’ 

“T think I perceive the nature of the 
case,’’ added Mr. Granger. ‘Your delicacy 
and native goodness of character incline you 
to cover up and overlook the failings of 
others. Ican appreciate such feeling. I 
shall not esteem you theless for this new in- 
stance of regard for the happiness of others, 
however humble their station in Jife.’’ 

A few days after this conversation, Ralph 
Granger saw Mary Hamilton and the girl 
who applied to his mother for a situation, 
conversing together at a corner of a street. 
Perceiving he was recognized by Mary, he 
joined her, when the latter observed: 

“I was just trying to comfort Ann a lit 
tle. She has had but poor success in pro- 
curing a situation. Does not Mrs. Granger 
need help ?”’ 

‘‘Why did you not retain her in your 
service ?'’ asked the young man. 

“TI will answer frankly; the sole reason of 
her discharge was because my father did 
not teel able to keep so many domestics as 
he has heretofore done.’’ 

‘*Your candor is commendable,’’ said the 
gentleman, while a shade of surprise and 
disappointment stole over his features. 

“If the young woman will call on my 
mother this evening, I will interest myself 
in her favor.’’ 

Mary thanked him warmiy, and turned 
away much pleased. 

Hardly a week had elapsed before Ralph 
Granger again visited Bertha Hamilton 
The young lady was as social and smiling 
as ever, and did not suspect the nature of 
the thoughts that went floating through bis 
brain, and of which she was the uncon 
scious subject. 

‘Where is your piano? It does not oc 
cupy its accustomed place?’’ he asked, ap 
parently as a last desparate effort to keep up 
the conversation which for the last few mo 
ments had begun to flag. 

‘‘Mary practises s0 much that the noise 
became inauflerably annoying; eo I had it 
removed to the back sitting-room, where she 
can drum away at her Italian airs - without 
crazing anybody,’’ replied Bertha, care- 
lesaly. 

Atthis moment Mary entered. and Gran. 
ger added laughingly: 

‘Miss Hamilton, your sister says that 
you have taken desperately to music 
a 

“Yes,”’ eaeees Mary, innocently, sup 
posing that Bertha had already informed tie 
gentleman that she was engaged in teach 
ing, ‘I have six pupils, and they do indeed 
keep me very busy.’’ 

“Not regular scholars, Mary!’’ interrupted 
Bertha, qu'ckly, crimsoning with shame and 
mortification. ‘They are only the children 
of a tew friends of ours ”’ 

Ralph Granger pretended to busy himself 
by turning over the leaves of a book, but 
managed to cast stealthy glances at the 
young ladies. 

Instead of reading, he was drawing com 
parisons between them, and the event 
proved that they were not very favorable to 
the elder sister. 

Simplicity, candor, and truth were three 
traits of character upon which he placed a 
very high estimate, and the persona! beauty 
of Bertha faded away like mists before the 
sun, when he discovered that she was want 
ing in those excellent qualities. 

The superficial arts of Bertha no longer 
charmed him, He pitied the weakness that 
placed her entirely at the mercy of others 
for her happiness. 





To Mary—the prudent and discreet Mary 


«* 


——————$—_— 





—he turned, as to one directly opposite in 


He ceased to pay particular attentions to 
y 
nn ae soon engrossed them 


His respect for her daily increased, and 
he married her, from a deep conviction of 
her worth, without once pausing to ask, 
‘‘What will people say ?”’ 


It is to be regretted that General Richard 
Taylor did not live to gather the literary hon- 
ors his work, “Destruction and Reconstruc- 
tion ; Personal Ex noes of the Late War,” 
would bave showered ae bim. This book 
is one of the most in 

et published upon the subject of the late 
Jivil War, General Taylor has striven appar- 
ently to impress upon the world his small 
opinion of the officers—military end civil— 
who managed Federal and Confederate af- 
fairs in the days of the rerent trouble; but he 
bas poverthesdes peed coe Sor come of the 
characters who played in t mighty tragedy. 
The book, altogether, is a delightful one, The 
boidness, f om, and‘polish with whieh he 
treats the personages w troop before him, 
will certainly be appreciated and enjoyed by 
all readers. The work is certain bok AH 
unique place among the literature of the 
war. he book is splendidly printed and 
bound, Published by Appleton and Co., and 
for sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffeifinger, 
of this city. Price, $2 00. 

Dournof, a Russian ery, by Monty Gre- 
ville, is published by T. B. Peterson & Broth- 
ers, of this city. Dournof was written in Rus- 
sladuring Madame Grevilie’s residence tn St. 
Petersburg, and isa grapnic story of Russian 
life, containing careful studies of Russian 
character, which are most admirable, and is 
tai superior to any of her other works. One 

ts» a good deal of valuable history, and of 
nteresting facts pertaining to the people of 
Russia, from such stories as this, every page 
ot which shows the hand of a powerful and 
experienced author. Marie Stewart is the 
translator. 

Airy Fairy Lilian is the title of a novel by 
the author of Phyllis, Molite Bawn, ete. Pub- 
lished by Lippincott. The story 1*fuail of that 
charming vivac'ty and gatety which captivates 
the reader's attention, and holds it to the end. 
Bound in paper. Price, @ cents. 

The Barque Future, or Life in the Far North, 
is the Lille of & translation from the Swedish 
ot Joseph Lie, by Mra. Ole Ball. The story is 
written tn « pleasing, simple style, and gives 
the reader a picturesque gilin pas of lifeamong 
the Finns. Published by 8. C. Grigas & Co., 
of Chicago, and for sale by Lippincott, this 
city. Bound in cloth and gilt rice, $1.00, 


The many admirersof Mrs. Forester’s novels 
will welcome her Jatest one just published by 
Lippincott of tbis city, ander the tithe of 
Khona. The scene is in England and intro 
duces & pleasant soctal phase of English life, 
in which flirtation, love and friendship form 
the leading features, to the exciusion of any 
immorality, & pleasant characteristic of Mrs. 
Forester's novels, The characters are natural 
and the heroine and plot both sustain one’s 
interest throughout the story in a succession 
of pleasing incidents. Bound in cioth and 
gilt. Price $1.50, 

Under the title of Letters from Florida, a 
litule volume published by Appleton & Co., 
Mrs. Henry Ward tbeecter has given her tm- 
pressions and descriptions to that land of sun- 
shine and blossom,in a pleasant unaffected 
style. For sale by Claxton, Remsen & Haffel- 
finger of this city. 

The Great Italian and French Composers 
by George T. Ferris is the title of the latest 
midition to Handy Volume Series published 
by Appleton & Co, The smallness of the space 
has nol allowed mucb ¢laboration tn the treat- 
ment of the subject, but the writer has com- 

ressed a great desl of interesting matter in 
iis sketches which include Palestrina, Piccini 
Patsiello. Cimarosa, Rossini, Donizettl anc 
Bellint, Verdi, Cherubini, and bis Predeces- 
sors, Mehul Spontini,Halevy Boteldieu Auber, 
Meyerbeer and Gounod, For sale by Claxton, 
Kemsen & Haffeifinger of this city. 

An interesting sketch of the life of Gen’'l 
Butler, bas been written by Dr. T. A. Biand 
and includes an outline of bis career during 
tne late war, and his connection with political 
life, including copious quotations trom his 
eneeches. An excellent portrait of Gen’l 
Butler forms the frontispiece. Published by 
tee & Shepard, of Boston. Bound tin cloth 
with gilt. Pitce $100in paper % cts. For sale 
by Lippincott of thi» city. 

- —— -— 


Chief Moses, of the Nez Perce Indians, 
looks very much like Henry Ward Beecher. 
Re 


Leo XIII, accidentally learning that all 
the valuable torced vegetables in tbe Vatican 
“arden were appropriated by the cardinals, 
desired that the lettuces, artichokes, etc., be 
sent tothe market, where ail could purchase 
them who desired, aad that the preceeds be 
kept for the poor. 

I 

The Empress of Austria contrived by the 
urbanity of her manuer to render herself ex- 
tremely popular among nearly al) Classes and 
particuiarly with those whom she inet while 
enjoying the sports of the hunting feld. 
Many little episodes are related of her in con- 
nection with the poorer country people. 

ee ee 


Wilhelmj began to use the violin at the 
age of four. At seven he exhibited nis accoin- 
piishments for the entertainment of Henrt- 
etta Sontag, Wh was on @ visit ti his family 
and she was 40 Charmed with the exactness of 
bis execution, and the purity and beauty of 
his tone, thal sheembraced him, and predicted 
for him asplendid future. 

— — 


An observer of beet root cultivation bas 
announced that the production of beet-root 
sugar can be greatly increased by the caretal 





artificial selection of the beet. The saccharine 
produce of sugarcane, on the contrary, re- 
mains stationery, if 1t does not retrograde, 


and some think that the continual muitipit- 
cation from stolons gives rise to diseases of 
various kinds. 
—_—_—_—_———E 

A small boy had seen his mother’s fur 
mui? that hoy fh badly eaten with moths. 
Shortly afterward he was in his tatver’s stable 
wacening the process of currying bis pet pony. 
The anitmai was snedding tts coat, and conse. 
quently large bunches of hair carne out with 
each application of the comp. With tears in 
his eyes the little fellow rushed into the house 
and exciasimed: “Oh, manina, mamma: the 
mothe have got into my pony, and I’m afraid 
he’s Yrutred.” 
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THE OLD MILESTONE. 


BY T. Cc. &. 





“Dall, dall, 
Siow slow! 

Three tall pepiars all in a row. 
Three red cows and a crop-eared bull. 
From morn to noon, and non to wight, 
Nothing more lively bes ves in sight ; 
Nothing more lively or jolly than these 

ng cattic and rpind!ing trees! 
Ontoh! oh! ob! 
it’s diemally dull ard boreety slow, 
Biow ! slow! dull! dall! 
bh rep -cares—popiar~ 3 spindling—bull, 
hion! 


HAT’S the — | the poor old milestone 
sang to himself. It wasn't very lively, 
but it was the best he could make. He 
was stuck by the side ofa road, nine 

miles from a great towa, as you might see 
from the IX carved on his face. There used 


and post-chaises and passing at all 
and wagons D 

hours of the days and he had rather a plea 

sant time of it, oon know, the figures 

ons are eyes, and he could 


see all that passed. But railway had been 
made, and all the coaches and ‘carriages 
and chaises and and wagons were 
stopped, and no passed along the road 
now, and the grass began to grow upon it. 
And the surveyor and turopike people 


didn't care for the old milestone, and the 


see even the pop 
lars and the crop-eared bull that he made 
hissong about And it was a very weary 
life for, him, and his heart of stone grew 
heavier and heavier, till it became almost 
® heart of lead, and he lost his words while 
he was trying to sing his old song. 

But one day, while he was singing, 
‘Dull, dull! slow, slow!’ there came a lit 
tle girl, and sat on the ground just in front 
ofhim. She had a basxet io her hand full 
of forget-me nots and stitch wort, and she 
sat down totic themin a bouquet with a 
rush. And her dog seated himself oppo 
site to her, as ifto watch what she was 


ng. 

Now the dog was an ugly little brute, a 
black-and-tan terrier with a long tail, and 
he was of no particular use, for he was 
afraid of a rat, and rather fond of tramps 
and beggars, and so he didn't bark at them 
But he loved his little mistress very dearly, 
and she loved him in spite of his ugliness. 

And the poor old milestone's heart be 
gan to grow sofier, and the cockles of it, 
such as they, were, to grow warm, as he 
looked at the little girl and heard her talk. 
ing to her dog. ‘‘Now, Nig,’’ she said, 
“you're not handsome, and I don't think 
you can goin for goodness. Your tail is 
& great deal too long, and it’s all your own 
fault; for if nobody would cut it, you might 
at least have got some other dog to bites 
ey of it off when you were a puppy. 

ut you're a very dear little dog, all the 
same; and I']] make you a collar of for- 
get me-nots and then you'll not be so ugly; 
and here, you may eat this piece of biscuit 
while I am making it.’’ 

And she plaited a sort of rope of rushes, 
and wove the forget-me nots into it, and 
tied it round the dog's neck, as he licked her 
hand, and held up his foot to ‘‘shake a 
paw’’ with her, and she finished her bou 
quet and off they went together, and the 

old milestone was left again in his 
oneliness. 

People talk of angels’ visits, but this visit 
of the little girl and her dog was something 
of the same sort to the poor old milestone, 
and he never —_ the sound of her voice 
and the sight of her dear blue eyes, and it 
cheered him to think of them, and to hope 
that perhaps some day she might come 
again. But weeks and months passed away 
and she never appeared, and the moss grew 
quite over his eyes and al) was dark and 
sadtobim. And one day a drunken carter 
fell asleep on his cart, and the horses ran 
away, and the wheels of the cart caugnt 
against the old milestone and broke him off 
level with the ground, and there he lay, 
like ove of Jack the Giant killer's giants, 
fiat on his back, with his legs cut off by the 

ens. 


sword of 

Poor old fellow! there he lay ever so long 
and if it was dull work for him before, it 
was worse now. And he had hardly spirit 
enough left in him even to make a rhyme; 
he could just mutter : 


“Dall! slow! 
Blow! dull! 
locan’t see a tree or even a bull. 
Siow! dull! 
Dull! slow! 
And whether its morning or night I don't 
know.” 


But a good time was coming for him at 
last. One day he felt something scratching 
at his eyes, and the light began to shine 
through them, and he began to hear a voice 


—ar oe on cereus his 1X was both 
eyes and ears to him—and at last he saw 


A 
i 
F 

B 


ng bis place. 

And her papa said, ‘Well, here's the sur 
veyor coming; you may ask him.’’ And 
the surveyor of course he'd no objection if 
the tery tenn | wished it. And soa cart 
was sent down that same afternoon, and 
the old milestone was carried into the rock- 
ery, and set up with his face towards the 
ye pes ground and the little girl’s garden. 
And now he was indeed happy, for every 
day he could see her face and hear her 
velen, and she would often come close to 
him and put her trowel or her gloves on his 
head; and, from some fancy or other, she 
always kept his 1X clean, so that he could 
see and hear all that passed. And when 
she was not there, there were always bright 
flowers to look at, or lazy old James the 
 agpeer to chuckle at, as he stood with 

is hand in his waistcoat-pocket, and his 
head on one side, thinking what he should do 
next, or whether he should do anything at 
all; and so bis life pane very happily. 
And sometimes fine ladies and gentlemen 
came to play croquet justin front of him, 
and it was very pleasant to see their smart 
dresses and hear their jokes. But the thing 
he loved best of all was to hear and see his 
own little girl as she played with her dog, 
or worked in her garden; and I think he 
was quite right—don’t you? And, tor all I 
know to the contrary, there he is now. 





The Strawberry And The Peach. 





A FABLE. 


HAT adelicious day this is, to be 
W sure!’’ said a beautitul large scarlet 





strawberry, ona fine afternoon in 
July as she coyly peeped out from 
cool, peed ary leaves. 

“Tam afraid it is going to rain!'’ grum. 
bled a luscious peach that was ripening 
high up on the wall over the strawberry's 
head. 

And the peach was right, for presently 
there came on adrenching shower, which 
made them both glad to hide behind their 
sheltering leaves. 

After the rain, there came out, as usual,a 
whole army of slugs and snails, seeking 
what they could devour. And a great white 
slug, spying the strawberry 8 red dress be- 
neath her jeaves. crawled up to her, and be 
gan to be exceedingly rude. 

‘Oh, dear me!’ moaned the poor straw 
berry. ‘‘That nasty greedy slug has bitten 
a piece out of my side!"’ 

“That is what comes of living on the 
ground!”’ jeered the peach. ‘“‘Now I'm up 
s: fe oo the wall, out ofthe way of those 
vile crawling and creeping things!"’ 

But presently the rain cleared quite away, 
and the hot sun came out again and shone 
gloriously. 

Thena black and-yellow wasp, who was 
roving about looking aftera meal, caught 
—- of the peach, who was sunning her. 
self againstihe wall, and, witha bugz of 
joy, he flew towards her, and fastening on 
to her, drove hig nippers deep into her juicy 
flesh 

* Oh!" screamed the peach, ‘‘this cruel 
wasp is nipping a bit out of my face!’’ 

But the wasp did not care one straw for 
the shrieks of the peach, and he did not fly 
away until he bad bitten a large hole in her 
round rosy cheek. 

“Ob! neighbor strawberry!’’ sobbed the 
peach, ‘‘my beauty is quite gone. I was 
wrong toreproach you; tor now I find that 
I = not out of the reach of misfortune my- 
self!’’ 

We may gather from this, that no station 
is 80 humble or eo exalted as to be free from 
trials and troubles. And weshould never 
reproach our neighbors with misfortune 
that is not his fault, inasmuch as we know 
= how soon calamity may overtake our. 
selves. 





A roune lady named Susan Johnson, of 
Uniontown, Ky., who is addicted to reading 
novels, doeeel' herself in boy’s clothes, and, 
armed with two pistols and a dagger, took 
the packet for Evansville, intending to lead 
a life that would be a terror to the foe. On 
the boat some deck hands were moving some 
freight, and « ng rat ran out and ecud in 
the direction of her. Miss Johnson jumped 
on a bale of tobacco and screamed. They 
carried her to the ladies’ cabin. 


me 


Berore the interest created by the elope- 
ment of ex Governor Hubbard's daughter, 
from her home in New Haven, with her 
fathers coachman, had been dulled, the 
public was made acquainted with the mar- 
riage, in New York city, of Miss Sarah Hall, 
a young lady of high social station, with 
Bernard Mc ld, a car driver. Now 
comes a similar st from Nyack, on the 


+ 
Gerghyalions. 
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OComDUCTED BY **‘WILKINS MicaWsss."' 


AGdrees all communications to Wilkins Micawber, 
Mo. 644 North Seventeenth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Solutions and origina! contribations solicited. 











ANSWERS. 
-- ° 
No. 127. LUM. 
No. 12. JAPU 
AXIL 
PICA 
ULAWN 
No. 12. BRITON 
No. 120. LAMAR 
ANAVA 
GARON 
APICB 
NANABS 
No. 181. F 
KEARK 
CASTE 
INSTANT 
ABATEMENT 
LATEENSAILS 
No. 132. Epwarr BULWER LYTTON 
No. 138. TERAPH 
EXEDRA 
RENNET 
ADNATE 
PRETOB 
HATERS 
No. 14 P 
HA P 
PARER 
CALORIC 
GAPITULARB 
DEMISED 
RATES 
BIR 
s 
No, 135. JOURNAL-BOX. 
No. 136. SYRIAO 
ARROYO 
LANDAU 
UNI TER 
TALENT 
INVITE 
NANTES 
GREASY 
No. 137, 
MASTLIUIWN 
MARITAL 
MARACAN 
PILATUS 
AI RTRAP 
CAESURA 
TRELOCK 
No. 138, THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
No, 138, 3 
CAR 
DARES 
DILATED 
CALYCINAL 
BARACENICAL 
RETINITES 
SENITES 
DACE 8 
LAB 
L 
No. 140. NUMERICAL, 


The WHOLE consisting of 7 letters is a tunic, 
The 1, 2. 4. 5is a lartarean prince, 
The 7, 3,6 is nimble. 
Lebanon Church, Va. 0. C. O. La, 
No. 141, SQUARE, 
1. Desire, 2, Subordinate. 3.A boy’s nickname, 
4. Tofasten. 5, To cause to ascend a tree. 
Decatur, Ala. Sou Con, 
No. 142. CHARADE. 
My FIRST is a two-legged mammal, 
My SECOND two-legged as well, 
My WHOLE Is a famous narcotic, 

From Switzerland coming, they tell. 
Camden, N. J. Quirs, 
No. 143, HALF SQUARE, 

1. Ameasure. 2. A measure. 3. A measure. 4, A 
townin France, 5. A termination. 6. A letter. 
Lexington, Ky. FLEWY ANN. 
No. 14, SQUARE. 
1. Bet. 2. A bird. 3 A Hindooclerk. 4. An alarm 
bell. 6. Anoil, 6. Skulks (Scot.) 


San Francisco, Cal. GOO8E QUILL. 





No. 145, DOUBLE CROSS WORDS. 

In sportive not in gay, 

In chestnut not in bay, 

in brighten not in tan, 

In lordship not in man, 

In porpoise not in gar, 

In scarcely not in far, 
Perhaps when young you did attend 
The WHOLE. Howe’er the answer send. 





Baltimore, Md. Aslan. 
No. 146. PYRAMID. 
ACROss :—1.A letter. 2. Managed. 8%. Turkish 


coins. 4 Pertaining to a busband. 5. One who re- 
lates (Rare). 6. Deteriorated. 

Down :—1. A letter. 2. A prefix. 3. A nickname. 
4. Wan. 5. A coin, 6. To draw. 7.A time-keeper. 
8. A feminine name. 9. To suffer. 10. A prefix. 11. 
A letter. 
Danbury, Oona. NouTMEo. 


No. 147. DIAMOND. 

1. A letter. 2. Salt. 3. Food. 4. The water this- 
tle. 6. Censorious. 6. Easily read. 7. A pedestal to 
astatue. 8. A river in Scotland. 9. A letter. 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACER. 

No. 148, CHARADE. 

My darling, my darling. so sweet and so fair, 
No maid in the wide world with thee can compare; 








Hudson. Miss C Townsend, a . 
ter of a New York pubiisher, whose resi- 
Gunes bs ok Byes. be eS James 
A. Weeks, the family Z 


A spell is cast o’er me, and pains with mingle, 
Whea I think of my fate if Tm Saeed to cng Gen, 


® constant surprise; 
Thy voice is as sweet as the singing of birds, 
To its music | listea, unbeeding the wor ds, 
Feces tao tend ob Geena 

end spelied beck warg 
Fiast, 

Like @ star all concealed by s mebalous hase, 
Thy face shinech forth, a4 earaptared | gase, 
Say, what shall | do thy rich favor to gain, 
And banish furever sad sorrow and pain? 
For thee | would travei from pole unto pole, 
Most painfully perched on the edge of the wHo.n. 


Thongh like lightning we sped down the arrowy 
track, 


Yet swifter to thee would my thoughts wander back; 
And the further the engine should bear me from thes 
The sadder and sorrier chap I should be. 


Bat were [| assured what thy answer would be, 
To be miue ['d imp.ore thee on low-bended knee; 
And singliog thee out from all girls in the land, 





Make theea (ree WHOLE Of my heart and hand 
how York City. Tom ecan 

No, 149. SQUARE. 

(To Waverly.) 

1. Assembled. 2. Destitute of regular formsin the 
genus. 3. Heconstructs. 4 A musical note, §, One 
who asks. 6. Tomauage. 7. Abandons, 

New York City. JaREP. 

No, 150, BHOMBOID. 

(Te Effeudi.) 


ACRkOss:-1. A Latin proper name. 2. A Gree 
proper name. 3. A Latin proper name. 4. A Greek 
proper name, 54. A Latia proper name. 6. A 
pruper name, 7, The hearta. 

Dows:-1. A letter. 2%. A low ridgeof gra 
Au abbreviativn of a member of a certain society, 
4.4 Latin proper name. 6&6, Kpochs. 6. A Uresk 
proper uame. 7. A Latin proper uame. 8. A Greek 
Pruper name, 9. Oue who jsiuss party. 10. Dry. U, 
sward. 12. A Scripture proper name, 13. A ietter, 

Uue doilar for first correct solution. 

Sauta Ciara, Cal. Comat, 
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DROP- LETTERS. 

(A Quotation irum Saxe.) 
~h-t-e-\-e-r-z-b-a-1-b-n-r-b-0-6, 
-b-v-c-v-i-h-w-v-a-g-l-a-0-e. 
West Bethel, Me. 


No. 151. 


MOTHVEX. 





No. 152, DIAMUND. 

1. A letter. 2. The kuave of clubs. 3. A King and 
lawgiver of Crete. 4.4 towu ia Connecticut. A 
riverof Brazil. 6. arranged iu panicics. 7. Varied, 
8. Astembues of citizeus. 9. The buttocks, 0, A 
male uickuame, Li, A letter. 


New York City. MaTTIs Jar. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 
PRIZES. 
1. The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE list of 
solutions, 
2. The Post three months for SECOND BEST list, 


3. The MODERN SPHINX one, year for THIRD BEST 
list. 
4. One Dollar for first correct solution to No. 18, 





SOLVERS. 

Cerebrations of Apiil 5th were solved by A. Solver, 
Gii Blas, Hal Hazard, Udvacer, Asian, Flewy Ana, 
Kuve, Peggotty, Kaudviph, Willle Wildwave, kfeudi, 
U. Possum, Goose Quill, O. C. VU. La., Sou Con, 
Maud Lyun. 

PRIZE WIN NERS. 
lst. A. Bolver, - - Kenton, Ohio. 
2d. Gil Blas, - - Washington, D. C. 


ACCEPTED CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Icicle—Anagrams. Czar Dean—Crossword. Percy 
Vere—Crussword, two charades, and two squares. 
Gil Bias— Four charades. Graham—sSquare, rhom- 
bold, and half square. A. 8. P.—Sketch. Effendi— 
Charade. Skeeziks—Sketch. Waverly — Diamond 
and square 

TO CORRESPON DENTS. 

LocaL—Thanks for paper. **Missing Links’’ is 
department that looas as well as any we have seen ip 
this LOCALity. 

X. L. U, &.—Your paper presents quite a ROSY ap 
pearance, aud we Lope that in CRACKING NUTS you 
will not **break up.’’ 

ICiCL &— Better procure an ice-box, so that you will 
remain io nice condition during the coming warm 
Weather. Your Kugiish Anagrams are quite nobby. 

Peecy Veas— 

He snatched a kiss, she pursed her mouth, 
It was a purse severe; 

Said she, **wuat’s this?’’ said he, **it’s biiss,’’ 
taid she, “Ub, Percy Vere!’’ : 

ALGEBRKA—1be April number of the PUZZLERS 
Own i» on band, and all Pusziers *‘own up’’ that it ls 
quite interesting. 

GLL BLas— 

We have some little garden plots 
Reserved ior such as you, 

So seud the sweet forget-me-nots, 
(Charades are welcome two.) 

@RauamM—You are indeed welcome, and contribe- 
tions very acceptable. Your K homboid we have bever 
seen excclied. 

CZaR Dgax— 

Why FIRST you're a man, 
And La8T you're a man 
And WHOLB you're a kind of a fish, 
My scaly old friend, 
The puzzle you seud 
Is truly the kind that we wish. we 

W AVERLY—Diamond and Square very good. 
have now in stock some of the best pussie material 
ever produced, 
4.8. P.— When you asPire 

To touch the lyre, 
Our senses are enchralled; 

Good day! gvod-bye! 

Now don’t be sby, 
We are 80 glad you called. 
Errexpi—My dear friend, you are very welcome: 


reserve your best efforts for this column. - 
GUILTY OR Not GUILTY—If Puzzle oe 
whose departments the undersigned contribates, 

not in the future, legve out more than six — 
words in each of his paszies (and so preveat bim ~ 
becoming baldheaded, knock-kneod and rheumatic). 
they wili confer a lasting favor on their weepias 





friend— WiILxins Micswsse- 
A  ——— 
A monument to Calhoun is to be erected 
in Charleston. 
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P world is and life is long,” 
“Fouth sang, and look'd before him, 
Ason the chariot of Time 

In rapid circles bore him. 


“The world is narrow, time is «hort,’’ 
Cried aanhood, vor | sorely, 

as on the topmost rang of lite 
He read its l'ttle story. 


inted upwards,“In my home 
Atfopa's plosepme perish never; 
Earth lasts but for a passing day, 
Eternity for ever.” 


——ee————_ 


THE ENGLISH ROYAL FAMILY. 





E trarecribe trom the columns of the 
Whilehall Review a series of graphic 
“en portraits of the royal family ot 
ngland. which are of opportune in- 
terest apropos to the late marriage of 

the Duke of Con”aught. 

Let us begin with the Queen. Many know 
per Majesty by sight, bave seen ihe fine cut 
features, Which have bly become a little 
peavy by age, but which remain in a most re- 
markable ‘‘egree aristocratic, Song : Cots. 

ratively few, bave heard the clear 
ringing volee, which is delightful i> ordinary 
conversation, but which becomes most pain- 
fully disagreeable and unpleasant when ex- 
cited, or have seen the vy lidded eyes 
wake and flash lightning for a moment, and 
then eink back into disdainful repose. 
flashes of light in the eyes are common to 
only three wembers of the royal family—the 

aeen, the Princ’ of Wales,and the Princess 

eatrice. It is an extraordinary phenomenon: 
the whole face changes for an instant when 
suddenly lit up with Lhe excitement shed from 
the eyes, and the physiognomy is entirely 
altered for the moment. 

Her Majesty’s one dominant characteristic 
is com passion and sy'" pathy for the unhappy 
and deserving, and it is odd énough that one 
whose rank is so exalte'! that she can have no 
intercourse, no matter Of how t' ivial a nature 
with any of her subjects without condescen- 
sion on ber part, should not have grown tired 
of always g'ving and never receiving, and 
stilland forever find fresh pleasure in exer- 
cising benignant kindness, 

In strength of will the Crown Princess of 
Germany resembles ber royal mother, but in 
the case of tha, Crown Princess it is impuisive- 
ness that one remarks more than a set and 
deliberate uheory of action. She is the most 
domineering, as the Prince of Wules is the 
kindest-bearted, as the Duke of Connaught is 
the most atfable,as Prince Leopoid is the most 
gentie, and as the Princess Beatrice is the 
cleverest of the royal family. At Berlin she 
says what she wants and generally has it, 
sometimes not a@ little to the disgust of Prince 
Bismar’k, who is not One of the most ardent 
admirers of her Imperial Highness. Hur Im- 
perial Highness has brougut up her catidren 
most strictiy, and if one of them is in doubt 
what to do on any given occasion,the chances 
are that he will seek and take the advice of 
~ mother sooner than that of the Crown 

nee. 

The Prince of Wales once said, “I can’t {m- 
agine how 80-and-So can tell such horrible 
lies. It's a waste of invention, for he never 
can deceive any one, so it’s really hardly 
worth his while.” This remark gives a good 
insight into tke character and temperament 
of the future king. Brought up with the great- 
est care, and taught from earliest infancy that 
the one grestest j-wel in the world is honor, 
if & man chooses toact like a villain the Prince 
will notopenly brand him before society, but 
will quietiy tell him what he thinks of his 
conduct, forbid him to venture into his pres- 
ence again, and then ligh' a fresh cigar and 
waikono. As true as steel to a friend, he ex- 
acts true and sincere friendship in return; 
but when he is deceived he will not always 
punish, for it pains him to give pain, and, as 
& rule, he contents himself with taking the 
7 steps to prevent a recurrence of the 
mischie 

Toe Duke of Edinburgh ts the least lovable 
member of the royai family, and although his 
few intimate and chosen friends vote him the 
best of good fellows, he is undoubtedly not a 
great and general favorite in a oge & He 
thinks less of the feelings of others than do 
any of his brothers, and is but too apt to 
fancy that the will of the Duke of Edinpurgh 
must be law toall. Cerjain persons have on 
more than one occasion shown his Royal 
Highness that this is not quite the case. lm- 
agine an American lady saying to him, “I 
have heard so macn of you trom Mr. Monta- 
= (the actor) that I feel as if knew you!” 

he feelings of bis Royal Highness may be 
better imugined than described, for he is a 
great stickler for etiquette, 

The Princess Christian is beyond question 
one of the Med | most charming members of 
the roya' family. Entirely devoid of any 
affectation, with a simple, warm, generous 
womanly heart overflowing with good-will 
and pity and compassion, no oe can be in the 
soclety of her Royal Highness for half an hour 
without recognizing that one is in the pres- 
ence of a lady whom to know is to love, and 
whom to love is to respect. Her manners 
are simplicity itself; she never seems for 4@ 
moment to think of her exalted rank, prob- 
ably well knowing that noone can forget it 
but herself, anu is content to merge the peia- 
cess of the blood in the tender-heuarted highb- 
bred lady. The Princess Louise lacks the 
gayety of the Princess Helena, and the 
strength of mind of the Crown Princess ot 
Germany. She is rather of a melancholy and 
retiring nature, like Prince Leopold. Her 
reserve is ag TS she likes to isolate her- 
ott in society, although a friend who met her 
inn! Highness on terms of comparative in- 
pleastan enree yy that shecan be aeey one 

nou n 
perfect healtme when she likes an 
ante Duke of Connanght, if we mav believe 
H numerous anecdotes concerning his Royal 
7 ighness which have reached us, must be in- 
oa the very prince of good-fellows. He has 
‘ n reproached with being too free and easy 
~~ his intercourse with members of society 
pat of his own rank; and it bas been said that 
bec oreets the exa!ted station in which he has 
of n placed ravper too eas ly, being careless 
8 a iauetie, and only caring to be consid 
soldier and a goatioman. 
‘ ith the exception of the Prince of Wales 
ony the Pr'ncess Beatrice, Prince Leopold is 
po most remarkabie and extraordinary per- 
chity © be found among her Majesty's 
ee He occu 'm one sense a unique 
the non among the princes of Europe. He is 
heal nly prince of the blood now living whose 
¥ ri] ee cause of incessant anxiet & ond 
either by years nor bodily in- 
~preasidres ot seen from 8 any of the ordinary 
society. no one su 
tnrace Leopold is melancholy and misan- 
rally a ulte the though 
spirit nasa penneve and a ‘oe pooh 
whicao is very P 
'g. His health, whieh renders it 
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oy many of the ad. 

Mme Te‘niting toms bis exalted 
x, but bas driven 
him within f There is always rome 
thing in Prince Leopold's bearing which is 
. not sad, contented, but 
reathing a calm waich is not natural to one 
80 youn calm of one who is tired, which 
is 80 shock! bebold in one who has not 
yet begun. ithout the worldly wiedom and 
wit, but with the heart, of the Prince of 
ales, wi ng of the Duke of Edin- 


w ith 

burgh, and without the cheery 
fratkgom ot the Duke of = 
Leopold bas a charm and fascin 


4 possesses 

tal ability. Asacnild she si 

and nour , ‘ mply astonished 
"id not answer the shrewd theo! - 

dies offered him by the youn = 

solution. She nas one hero and idol, and that 

— a — erethee, te srenee of Wales. She 

° ie lect, and the mod 
of ali that is best and good. ” ” 


Gruins uf Gold. 


He that never thinks can never be wise. 


Example is always more efficacious than 
precept. 


One smile for the living is worth a dozen 
tears for the dead. 
To be in 


Laziness is a premature death. 
no action, is not to live. 

In character, in mianers, in style, and in 
everything the supreme excellence is sim- 
plicity. 

Men of weak envious, selfish natures are 
more me to secretly hate a friend than an 
acknowledged enemy. 


M Tis B. mach proves. that, with devo- 
on's , an Oo ac 9 da 
Corteévi maa: SO oN 


The zeal which begins with hypocrisy 
must conclude with treachery; at first it de. 
cocives—at last it betrays. 


After friendship and love comes benevo- 
lence and that compassion which unites the 
soul to the unfortunate. 


It is better to wear out than to rust out. 
We must not only strike the iron while it is 
hot, but strike until it is made hot. 


Don’t tie yourself to another man's coat- 
taul,and let him do your own thinking tor 
you, unless you want to be his tool. 


Cheertulness ought to be the companion 
of thetr life to the old ; age without cheerfui- 
ness, is a Lapland winter without a sun. 


D n't thiok that vices of great men are to 
be imitated. You will find that you have vices 
enough of your own to occupy your attention. 


Ceremony was devised at first to set a 
gloss on faint deeds, hollow welcomes; but 
where there there is true friendship, there 
needs none. 


The world will never be in any manner 
of order or tranquillity, until men are firmly 
convinced that conscience, honor, and credit, 
are all in one interest. 


Good pictures are great teachers. A fine 
work of art naaging in one’s house speaks to 
him constantly in language of tender beauty 
that wins its way to the heart. 


The liberty of using harmless pleasures 
will not be disputed; but it is still to be ex- 
amined what pleasures are harmiess. The 
evil of any pleasure is not in the act itself, but 
in ite conseq uences, 


The most reckless sinner against his own 
conscience, has always in the background the 
consolation that he will go on in this course 
only this time, or only so long, but that at 
such a time he will amend. 


Paltry affectation, strained allusions, and 
disgusting finery, are easily attained by those 
who choose to wear them ; they are but too 
frequently the badges of ignorance, or of stu- 
pid'ty, whenever it would endeavor to please. 


Deep in every soul there dwells for ever 
a witness to the tiuth whose clear eye and 
steady voice wili see and respond to it wher- 
ever 4 iskuown. We do not need to implore 
men to believe the truth ; we require only that 
they shall apprehend it, and then we may defy 
them to deny it. 


Keep the tongue from unkindness. Words 
are sometimes wound:; not very deep wounds 
always,and yet they irritate. Sprech is un- 
kind sometimes when there is no unkindness 
in the heart. So much the worse that needless 
wounds are inflicted ; 80 much the worse that 
unintentionally pain is caused. 


Ovnceit in the young means the possibil 
ity of immortal success, or of Judicrous fail- 
ure. If there were no conceit among the 
young, what would there be for the worid but 
decent self seeking respectability? For the 

ain of the future let us bea Iittie more lien- 
en' to conceit than we are, remembering that 
it without it there need be no lowering of pre- 
sumption in the dust, there could be no ascen- 
sion of low-born greatness Ww the heig bts. 
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Wade Hampton has written a letter to 
Major D C. Trimble of Baltimore, in whieh 
he says that his amputated jeg 1s doing well, 
and that he soon expects to visit that city. 








A budding statesman ia the [illinois Sen- 
ate has distinguished himself in a ferocious 
attack upon railroad corporations. He says 
pecan remember the time when legisiators 
could go out and shoot deer, elk, antelope, 
and game of ail kinds in sight of the State 
House, and they could do it now if it was not 
tur tbe iniserabie ratiroads. 

AA AA 

Dr. C P. Carver, of Angelica, Allegany 
eounty, New York, owns a small road stailion 
so peculiarly inarked that when be buckies a 
surcingle around bim there is nota hair back 
ot it that is not snow waite, and not a square 
inch in frontof ittbatis not 4 beantiful iron 
grey. One eye is like that of a white horse, 
and the otner like that of a viack horse. 





tor Booth, of California. whose bach- 
a has withstood the wiles of woman for 
half acentary, bas been captured at last, 80 
the Washington gossips say, by a ‘emure little 
widow with a sweet youss face and prema- 
turely white natr, to doors of whore mn~d- 
est lodging-bouse fate led tbe Senator in search 
to let.” EX wedding in early 


- 





Hemininiivs, 


The Empress of Russia is a confirmed in- 
valid. 


All true women want to be patrons of 
husbandry. 


The length of a lady’s train should never 


be under a foot. 


Woman was made from man's ribs, ch? 
Then that accounts for her love of rib-bon(e)s. 


Ladies are like violets; the more modest 
on8 5 Soeveng they appear, the more you love 


The new style spring hats are so tall that 
entirely obstruct the view of the sermon 
on Sunday. 


The puzzle which careful mothers try to 
solve, is how to train the girls, and bow to re- 
strain the boys. 


Under the laws of France no girl can 
marry her urcie, buta nephew can marry ail 
his aunts if he wants to, 


A young woman, in returning her beau’s 
ring, sent it to him through the mail, with a 
tag tied to it, saying on its reverse,*‘i hate to, 
but 1 must.” 


In every Italian school, public or private, 
girls are taught to sew and embroider, and as 
soon as they can take their own dresses to 
school, to make them themselves 


The latest sensation in Paris is Cora, 
“the lion's bride.” She claims to be an Amer- 
ican, and lives in a den with hyenas, bears, 
lions, and other ferocious beasts. 


‘‘Ien't my photograph exce!lent ?’’ said a 
young wife to her busband. “Well, my dear,” 
replied be, ‘there's a little too much repose 
about the mouth for it to be natural.” 


Mrs. Montagu once said, on seeing a 
very awkward wan come into the room, 
“Thereisa man who would give one of his 
hands to know what to do with the other.” 


A lady writer is out with an article enti- 
tled: “How to Catcha Husband.” UBnt her 
theory is ull wrong. Ask any married woman 
how to catch & husband, and she'll reply ‘by 
the hair.” “They all do it.” 


There is only one object in the world 
which will attract a young lady's attention 
from the handsome young man whom she 
mee's on the street, and that is another wo- 
man with « hat two laps ahead of any style she 
has yet seen. 


False modesty frequently deters women 
trom their share of love-making. For fear ot 
being over-boid, they are apt to be over-shy, 
and thus discoursge attentions which they se- 
cretly desire. Women are as well entitled as 
men to express their love, only each sex has 
its own way—men with words, and women 
with manners. 


The third day of the third month is kept 
asaspecial holiday for guste in Japan, and 
every toy-s#hop is decora with large num- 
bers of dolls or hinas, representing the Empe- 
ror and Empress, warriors, nobies, bands of 
mu*ictans, and like personages, and with all 
kinds of furniture, games and ornaments to 
suit the size of the dolls. 


A lady was entertaining at dinner a 
stranger who had broughta letter of introduc. 
tion to her husband, and at the end of the meal 
cotiee was served. The lady asked her guest 
if he took sugar, with his coffee; he replied, 
“Oh, never, m m; thatis to say, bardly ever, 
unless the coffee is very poor.” A few win- 
utes later he said, “Will you please give ine a 
little sugar?” 


The most economical of glove cleaners is 
undoubtedly benzine, when applied as it was 
by @ young lady out West. Alter putting on 
one glove, saturating it with the fluid, and 
rubbing it until it had assumed its pristine 
beauties, she held the gloved band over the 
firetodry it. Kesult—She has to buy but half 
a pair of gloves now—a great saving in time 
and money. 


Just before the public schools of New Ha- 
ven closed for the vacation, a lady teacher in 
one of the departments gave out the word 
‘tob” for her class to e*pell. After it was 
spelied, as was her custom, she asked the 
meaning of it. Noone knew. The teacher 
then told the class ehe had one, and was the 
only person in the room that had. After a lit- 





tle while a hand went : esitatingly up. ‘Well 
whatisit?’ “Please ma'am, it’s a brau.” 
Every year many of our ladies, not ret 


touching even middle age, break down from 
nervous exhaustion, and none of them be 
caure of hard labor. On the contrary, it is be- 
cause a!l household labor is delegated to ser- 
vants, and the mistress devotes sume part of 
ber time to fancy work, or dressing ber chil- 
dren like French dolls; but the rest, and by far 
the largest portion, to parties, lfashionabie 
calis, balls, the opera, theatre—out in heated 
rooms in excited entertainments till late 
hours. 
——— ee 0 


Ten thousand English were proposing, at 
last accounts, to emigrate to the Sandwich Is- 
lands. 





Liverpool, Eog., has suffered, and still 
suffers from a terribly high rate of In‘ant 
wortality. During the past nine years 222 of 
every 1,000 infants born within the piace 
pave died under one year of age. This pro 
portion ‘eclined trom 239 per 1,000 inthe five 
years 1*7074 to 200 in the more recent four 
years, 1875 78. 

EE — 


A prisoner, who had been condemned 
for counterfeiting, was being conveyed from 
the court In a police van, and finding that the 
boards forming the flooring of bis ceil were 
loosened by repeated kicks, he made t’ ¢ aper 
ture large enough for his body to pass throug b. 
He then dropped into the street unobserved by 
the driver, and has not been heard of since. 


EE —- 


One of the smaii seeds of a grape has 
caused the death of a resident of San Fraa- 
cisco by jodging in the intestines and forming 
anabeess. Fatal results, more especta'ly in 
cnlidren, are known frequently t Lave foi- 
lowed the swallowing oO! grape seeds, which 

out of the stomach undigested, irritating 
the small intestines, and prouucing inflamma. 
ton. 
rr 


Mr. Sankey bas been permitted to sing 
and hold meetings in the parish church of 
Chapel-en-le Frith, ee England, 
where a piatfurin was erected under ibe C.an 
pel arch, and an American organ was placed 
on itforhis use. At this the Kitualistic pa. 
pers are thoroughiy dispiea*ed, and have 
called upon the Bishop of Litchfield to inter- 
fere. 





me es <n 
Tucsie, 





A sweeping reform—Spring cleaning. 


The time that tried men's soles—Pedes- 
trian contests. 


When blers fail to agree they pour 
Hoyle on troubled waters. 

Many run after felicity, like an abeent- 
minded man hunting his hat while it is on his 


head. 

If two inhabitants of Portugal are called 
Portuguese, would it be proper toallude to 
one of them as a Portugoose? 

Asccene in o railway car—Fond wife: 
“Let me see your paper & moment, dear?” 
—~ 1 ee “Yes, as soon as we get to tan- 
nel. 

Mrs. Partington, spea of rapid 
manner in which evil Fh hn 
said that it on/y required two seconds to Aight 


a duel. 
The man who got in a barber's chair, 
penset the newspaper reund his neck and 
gan to read the towel, may justly be called 


absent minded. 


Old Dobson always boasted that he was 
always “pre ‘or the worst,” and his 
neighbors ught he got it when he married 
his second wile. 


Somebody writes to inquire why 

the face of the barometer makes the 

move. If any one were to tap his face, wouldn't 
his band move? 


A little who was asked if be could 
tell the length of a whale, said the whales he 
caughbtat home seemed more than an hour 
long sometimes. 


Pat Murphy says there are so many fish 
in the sea that if you should take every fish 
you could catch out of it, hedidn’t think there 
would be one less in it. 


A little boy was shown the picture of a 
martyr thrown tothe lions. He startled bis 
friends by shouting: “Ma! O Ma! Just look at 
that poor little lion way behind there. He 
won't getany.” 


A college student being examined i 
Locke, where he speaks of our relations to th® 
Deity, was asked, * What relations do we most 
neglect?” He answered with much simplicity 
*poor relations, sir!’ 


First Yokel: *‘What be thee doing of 
Jeamest?'—Second ditto: “Nothing. W be 
| peed ditto: “Minding the children.” 

econd ditto: “Where be they?"—First ditto: 
*Danged it of know.” 


‘There sa great difference between house- 
keeping and Sending out,” said Mr. Young- 
husband; ‘Wor when I boarded out, I had to 
wait sometimes balfan hour for my dinner 
but now I have %t just when I can get it.” 


Mark Twain thinks that soda-water is not 
reliable for a steady drink. The next morn! 
after drinking tbirty-six bottles, he fou 
himself so much larger that he hadn't an arti- 
ve = clothing he could wear except an um- 

relia. 


A Kalamazoo (Mich ) paper announces 
the death of William Green under thebeading 
“The Pale Horse With ite Rider Visite Kaia- 
mazoo!! And Lays Its Icy Hand on UOneot Her 
Kest men!!" The “icy hand” of the “Pale 
Horse" is good, 


‘Chickens allus come nome to roos,”’ isa 
em ony | good prowerb, but dat don’t allus 
app'y in dis part, kase 'm been look all day, 
an’ all I kin fin’ob mine dat didn’t roos’ home 
las’ night war a tew fedders in de cullud 
preacher's do’ yard. 

A citizen of New Mexico being intormed 
that in his absence a panther had attacked his 
wife, an s'e bad beaten off and killed the 
animal, he shrugged his shoulders,and eaid 
“Ef that panther had knowed her as well asf 
do, be'd # never riled her dander up, you bet.”’ 


‘‘Well, how is the spring trade?’’ said a 


gentieman toa friend the other day. “Dry 
goods never brisker,"’ was the reply. “My 
wife shops ell day, every chair in the honse is 


covered with bundles, and I think of sending 
my rocket-book out of town for change of air 
—it's so thin.” 


“If you ever think of marrying a widow, 
select one whose firet husband was 
hung, for that is the only way to prevent 
ber making annoying comparisons. “Even 
that wont answer,” says Snodgrass, “she'll 
then praise him, by saying that hanging would 
be too yood tor yoa.” 


To classical student: ‘‘You ask, ‘if Atlas 
supprrted§ the world, what supported 
Atias?’ The quest'on, dear sir, has ottea been 
asked, but never, #0 far as we are aware, satis 
fuctorily answered. We have slays been of 
the opin'on that Atlas must have married a 
rich wife and got bis support from her father."’ 


The proprietor of a cafe in Boston has 
added a dish to his bill of fare which is, judg- 
ing from his advertisement, decidediy sug- 
gestive of cannibalism, After calling atten- 
tion to his choice wines; cigars, and oysters, 
the adverlisement announces, “Families and 
parties supplied either in shell, per galion, or 
cooked to order.” 


A little five-year old was sitting with his 
mother atew days ago, playing st her feet, 
when suddenly he looked up into her face 
and said, **Motber, do you know what I want 
to_be when | grow up?’ Sne shook her head. 
“Well, when lyrow op I want to be one of 
those men who cure corns aod have their 
pictures in the paper.” 


A restaurateur at Berlin has devised an in- 
enious plan for keeping bis plece tree from 
eggars, street pulsances, dead brats and 

other undesirable customers—he Just puts a 
policeman'’s baton @atabie near the door, and 
when the undestrable customer looks in it 
meets his fascinated gaze and he closes the 
aoor gently aod departs bolding b's breath. 


The surgeon in chief sent tor one of bis 
junior assistants, who, bastentng to bis supe 
rior’s assistance found him ftust sitting 
down to @& superb roast fowl and a 
delictons pate. “Ah, Smith.” cries the chief, 
“pave you breakiasted yei?” “No, doctor,” 
replied the assistant radiantiy. ‘Then go and 
get your breakfast,and come back; you will 
nave plenty of ume.” 

—— Se — 


A Co.p Skems a SmaLtu Arrarn —Most 
people negiect it. Who minds li? Yet a Cold 
May turn to Copsumption,and then follows 
almost certain death Take a Cold i» time, 
then; (hat tse, take Dr. D Jayne's Expect taut, 
the we'' known staudard remedy tor Coughe, 
Coids, Consumption, Asthma, Bronchitis, ant 
all Po:monary Compiaints, and your Cold 
will disappear, as weil as all appre of 
danger 
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HERE are wany charming accessories 
made this season in the way of ruffs,trilis, 
waistcoats, bows, scarves, pelerines, etc. 
India muslin and the new crape muslin, 

trimmed with Breton lace, white aad ecru, is 
the prevailing style. Bata vast improvement 
has been made in imitation lace, as, for exam- 
ple, some very fine reproductions of Vene- 
tian, Spanish, and French potnt, Duchess, 
Mechiin, and Ferrara, which are largely used, 
as well as point de Raguse, and it requires a 
keen eye and accurate knowledge to detect 
the real from the imitation. The ruffs are 
made either a la Marie Stuart, with the straight 
edges sewn together and then double-box 
plaited (in making these it is necessary to ling 
with a broad piece of net or musliia, or they 
quickly tura down from the neck); or they 
consist of three box piatted rows, standing up- 
wards, with a band of lace round as @ finish, 
studded with steel or diamond stars; or there 
ie a wider gathering of lace turoing down. 
wards, and a narrower upwards, divided in 
the same way. Kuffs and lace praitings are to 
be very nuch worn, and some of them bave 
ribbon run through between the plaits. 

Rows ot Breton tasertion sewn togethor are 
made into what are called locket lappets, for 
tying closely round the neck withlow dresses. 
Yor mourning and out-door wear, very wide 
lace scarves of blick and white lace.and fig- 
ured net are worn, and these are bordered 
with often as many as four rows of two-inch 
wide gathered lace. Scarf tics of Indian mus- 
lin, folded double, are gathered at each end 
with some three or four runnings, almostlike 
a tassel, the Ince at the extreme ends being 
gathered closely togetber. Bower of lace and 
this India and crepe muslin, about four inches 
across, *re made itn the butterfly shape. 
Another favorite style is a bow of the muslin, 
with acascade of lace coming six or seven 
inches below ; while others have a twisted end 
of muslin, on one side knotted, and a cascade 
of lace on the other; indeed, the vartety ts 
endless. A tiny flower, either natural or arti- 
neial, is generally now pinned on one of these 
scarves and bows. One of the newest things 
foc converting an ordtnary dress fnto demt- 
toilette is an upstanding ruff oflace, with nar- 
row ribbon round it, tied in a bow in front. 
The lace is then brought down as a double 
drapery to the watst on one side, while on the 
otber is the cascade of lace, headed by ribbon 
and lisse platting: it ts carelessly graceful, 

Ku Mies or sleeves are made to be worn with 
all these, as a double frill turning towards the 
wrist, hoa le! by puMogs ef muslin. Tucks 
are large!v used tn silk and muslin scarves. 

Fichus draped over the shoulders continue 
to be made of the fine India muslin, bordered 
with lace, knotted in front, sometimes with 
long pendent ends, while others pointed 
slighily in the centre are tied at the back. 
Fichus of soft silk, white and colored, will 
also be worn and those in netted copeau braid, 
black, white and colored, which have a most 
dressy effect. 

Walstcoats, to wear with or without jackets 
overan ordinary bodice, give tull-dress ap- 
pearance ataemall cost, They are made of 
thick white linen, trimmed with lace and em- 
broidery, of black velvet, of India muslin, 
fulled on to a plata foundation and caught 
down with pear!s at fntervals; of Pompadour 
musiinant cotton, and of the soft washing 
silks. They reach to the tip of the shoulder, 
fasten at the bick, are narrow at the waist 
and terminate in twosquare ends, They are 
always bordered all round with lace, baving a 
cascade sometimes down the centre of the 
front, and an upstanding ruff at the throat, 
They cover the front of the dress entirely. 
Sometim~«s they are made in one plecs, of Du- 
chess or Brussels lace. Another -tyle, called 
waistcoat fichu, is a pleco of muslin gathered 
at the waist like a baby's bodice, a rulT at the 
throat, a cascade of lace at either side, and 
bows of lace and ribbon at the watstaud neck. 

Very handsome watstcoats are also made tn 
red, cream, pink, and blue satin, handsomely 
embroidered, having jJabots of lace down the 
front, or a Steinkirk tle, often secured by a 
quaint pin in the form of a lizard, @ pipe, a 
garter, balf closed fan, etc., in Jewels oc en 
amel. 

A return to old modes ts Indicated by a large 
collar, whic is made in Paris either of the 
game material as the dress, or of lawn and 
lace. It torns over in potnts, and is 80 high 
and spreadtog that it has to be kept out in its 
place Dy fine wire ; 4 lace ruff and ribbon com- 
plete itattne neck. Both for chiliren and 
grown up people, almost any kind of large 
square collar or bib is admiseable. Not a 
week since, the falling band of James I's time 
was adopted by two or three of our women of 
fasbion at an afternoon party. It was made 
in linen, bordered with Itallan cat work, 
and evidently copied from an old picture, 
Lace with the pattern outiine? in gold and 
silver, is now made into close piatled rulfs, 
and worn with the fa-hionable high bodices 
with dlaner tollettes. 

There is a decided novelty in bandkerchie!s 
this year—viz.,cam bric delicately embroidered 
with ecallops and borders in pink and blue, 
brown and pink, and various mixtures to 
match the Pompadour costumes. They are 
further edged with Breton lace. These are 
also made up into caps, square collars with 
ends, and many sorts of bows. For young 
ladies’ dreas handkerchiefs a new mode of trim- 
ming has been introduced, a sort of three- 
sidei scailop, bordered with insertion and 
lace bey nd. Also Breton insertion and lace 


as borderings sewn on quite plain, except at 
the corners, where it is very much fulled. 





These etcoteras of dress give finish and 
style to a toilette, and, with a little ingenuity, 
most of them can be made at home. Ruches, 
bows and waist coatsare ladies’ work, and 
well repay the trouble. 

For ordinary balls white Indian muslin 
dresses lavishly trimmed with plaitings of 
Breton lace are very fashionable. The more 
costly ones are embroidered withsilver, which 
has an exquisite effect. Besides Breton lace, 
Breton insertion, and any number of bows, 
loops and ends of gay brocaded ribbons, or 
elee of rich satin ribbons are used. Loops of 
cream satin ribbon are especially effective in 
copjunction with Breton Jace. Black Breton 
lace used alternately with white looks well on 
these white muslins, the square bodice and 
elbow sleeves being further ornamented with 
blush roses) By the way, the newest designs 
in this popular lace consists of large floral 
patterns, more like embroid«ry, inetead of 
mere derning.as bas been worn. The com- 
bination of black and white Breton lace also 
looks stylish on ecru and pale blue demt toll- 
ettes 

Among some of the costumes recently dis- 
played, the following were especially notable 
Kcru Indian Batiste, made with around tunic 
in front, edged with Breton tace, This tunic 
only reaches to the knee, and a Batiste 
filounce ornamented with two cascades of 
Breton lace terminates the skirt. Above the 
flounce there isa wide scarf of amethyst vel- 
vet slightly draped, the lace edging the tunic 
falling over the velvet. Velvet bands alterna- 
ting with bands of fine embroidery are on one 
side of the #«kirt, the back of the tuntc forming 
paniers mixed with Breton lace. Bati*te bod- 
ice, with narrow front of amethyst velvet; 
the basque opening at the back with a velvet 
bow, and similar bows and lace on the sleeves, 





Fireside Chat. 
HINTS ABOUT UTILIZING PEACOCK FEATHERS. 


f Wer beauty of feathers, the vividness and 
delicacy of their coloring, the changeful. 
ness Of their hues, their lightness and 
flexibility, bave marked them out fororna- 
ment and decoration in every state of so- 

ciety, and in every climate, from the eurifest 
duys to the nineteenth century, and from 
Paris to Peru, The feather fans of the papal 
yrocessions—which, we may remark in pass. 
ny, are notot white peacocks’, but of white 
o#trich feathers, with peacocks’ eyes sewn on 
—are but asurvival of the flabella of Roman 
and Etruscan rites, a bandie of one otf the lat 
ter, from an Etruscan tomb, whitch 1s identical 
in form with the papal, being preserved in the 
Vatican Museum, eatbers bave been turned 
lo every xccount, from the feather mnanties of 
ancient Mexicoto the feathers of Macdetra; but 
of all the modes in which they bave been used 
nothing has ever been so elaborate asthe Mex. 
ican feathe>work, which vo excited the admir- 
ation of the Spanish conquerors of the coun- 
og Of this Prescott writes, in his ‘History 
of the Conquest:" “The art tn which trey 
most deliguted was thelr plumage, or feather 
work. ith this they could produce all the 
effect of the most beautiful mosaic. The gor- 
geous plumage of the tropical birds, esxpe- 
Clally of the parrot tribe, afforded every var- 
jety of color, and the fine down of tne bui- 
ming-bird, which revelled in swarins among 
the honeysuckle bowers of Mexico, supplied 
them with soft aerial tints that vave an ex- 
quisite finish to the picture. Tue feathers, 
pasted on # fine colt'on web, were wrought in- 
to dresses for the wealthy, into hangings for 
apartments, and ornaments for temples, No 
one of the Arnerican fabrics excited auch acd- 
miration fin Europe, whither nuimerous spect. 
mens were sent by the conquerors, It is to be 
regretted that so gracetul an art should have 
been suffered to fall into decay. There ts atili 
one place,” he adds; “Palzquaro, where, aec- 
cording to Bustamente, they preserve sone 
knowledge of this tnteresting art, though tt is 
practized on a very limited scale and at great 
cost.” 

But wiile we cannot hope to rival or even 
appronen the Mexicans in our work, we try 
turn even common feathers to account fu a 
vartety Of ways Over and above the ordinary 
modes of using them for dress and ornament. 
Yet, while they are eminently adapted tor 
many purposes, and may eusily be dyed, they 
are utterly unsuitable for betuy gilded or sil 
vered. Nothing in its use sbould ever have 
destroyed the characteristics on which its ape 
cifie beauty dependa. Feathers nay perhaps 
be copied in the precious metals, or in brovze, 
but the copy should be conventtioualtzed, 
rather than aim at a successful attempt at di 
rect imitation, 

Feather trimming has of late years been ex 
tensively used, almost anv kind of feather, 
skilfully arranged and combined, being avail- 
ale for it. I have seen a beautifal mul?! and 
tippet made trom white goose feathers, with 
brightiy-colored feathers arranged among 
thein in a pattern, In these, as in other things, 
however, much depends on the great skill and 
tuste of Lhe worker, and on the originality of 
the idea. A band of gallina or pturinipan fea- 
thers is exquisite In its shades of grey, and 
the most tbriliiant is a border of lopopbore— 
the metallic green in the centre, aud the 
bronze biue at the edge. 

A dress trimmed with peacocks’ feathers, is 
eminently out of place when trailing on a 
a pavement, Oron a railway platform ; butin 
their right place nothing is so decorative as 
the feather of the peacock, which forall time 
have stood ag the very type of brillfant peauty. 
And since the art world received its impulse 
towards delight In color, arti=-ts of every 
school, of every cast of mind have found in 
portraying them the expression of thet: iaost 
passionate love. We may not linger with the 
emerald peacock, which blazes ou ibe Sbab's 
throne, nor wilh the peacocks Wwiicu were 
brought to bear their part in the “glory” of 
King Solomon; tor we bave to make some sug- 
gestions for the use of peacocks’ feathers in a 
humbier guise, and point Out Ove or two or 
the many ways in which they can be arranged 
for d+ coration. A border can bave a central 
line of eyes, edged with the golden green fea- 
thers of the back, and, if width t# desired, a 
second line can be adder of the neck feathers. 
A beauiliul narrow table border can be made 
in this way, orof back or eye feathers separ- 
ately. .The foundation of ali feathber-work in 
which the ground is not seen, should be white 
or dark calico, and the feathers should be 
sewn down as tightly as possible without 
breaking them, and overlap each other as 
closely ag they Goin nature. The thread for 
sewing should not be too long, as it is apt to 
tangle. Fora broad border a piece of scarlet 
or caroubter cloth or cashmere, a quarter of a 
ey - in Cepth, should be taken. A line must 

diawn an inch from the top and bot- 
tom, and Ay centre _— - > aaaiee —- as 
pattern. upper an wer ofw 
should be rather more than am inch from the 





bordering lines. On all the traced lines a 
biack tape,« quarter of an inch wide, is ran 
at both edges. A single row of the back fea- 
thers is next sewn upon the upper tape, and 
on the diamonds a row of neck feathers, all 
lying one way and as closely over each other 
as possible. The border will now be com- 
pleted with the addition of a row of back fea- 
thers along the lower tape, but it may be made 
more effective if in each angle of the diamond 
is putan eye feathercutsho't, the quills —e 
pared thin, and tacked and firmly fasten 
under the neck feathers, 4ud meeting in the 
centre 80 as to form a sort of quatrefoil fig- 
ure. The hackle of the eyes will require some 
trimmingatthe sides, and eye feathers not 
being all of the same size,the quatretoils may 
be made alternately of larger and smaller 
onea, 

A still more elaborste border is made on 
cioth of the sume width either caroubier, dark 
green, or Venetian blue. The tape is run for 
the upper and lower edge as in the last, but it 
is covered with neck feathers, and in the cen- 
tre an upright horseshoe pattern, such as is of- 
te: seen in Indian work, is traced. Upon this 
gold braid, a quarter of an inch wide, is run, 
and each horseshoe is filled with three feath- 
ers, an eye, baving some of the hackle trim- 
med, being 'n the centre, and a back feather 
or very smalleye on eitner side. Either ot 
these desivns will make a@ bracket, or the 
horseshoe pattern may be made of neck feath- 
e's, huving tu each horseshoe a tuft of hackle, 
trom which radiates a star of five or six bee- 
tle-’ wings. 

Feather-work would be unsuitable for a cur- 
tain that is often drawn to and fro,but a band- 
some portiere may be ornamented with a 
cocks’ feathers on marone, caroubier, or dark 
blue or green cloth or velvet. The border may 
be cither of those we have described, the cen- 
tre >e parseme, with groups of alternately 
fiveand three feathers, arranged something 
in feurdelys form, In the former an eye fea- 
ther, eight inches Jong, for the centre, on el- 
ther «ide one of stx iuches, and outside these 
anotherof three inches;in the ly tter an eye 
feather of four inches long for the centre,with 
a back feather on either side, The eye feath- 
ers inust ali be slightly trimmed to shape, but 
the hackle at the end should be lett intact, as 
nmiuch ot the beauty of the peacock’s eye de- 
rending upon it as of the human eye upon 
the eyeiash. Theends of the quills must be 
pared, to lie flat, and finishea with beetles’ 
wings and # fillet with long ends euibrotdered 
ingoldtwist The groups are worked sepa- 
rately on biack linen, which 1s cut out as 
clearly as possible, and afterwards they are 
mounted on the portiere at the distance apart 
of one third, orone and @ balf their hetynt 
and width, Small feathers of any kind may 
be used tor bordering Circular haudscreens. 
Only one sort, however, should bein each bor- 
der. The centre, baving been worked in silk 
or satin, itis mude up. Then, as ciose round 
theedye a- possible a row of snips 14 made 
with sharp potnted scissors, or Of sinail holes 
with a stiielto, into each of whichthe end of a 
feather, dipped in thick gum trayacanth is in- 
seerted. Inside this ts a second row alternat- 
ing withthe first and so on until the border 
is ot the requisite width, the inner edge beine 
finfshea witha row of down feathers, And, 
having come to our inver edge,l leavethe sab- 
ject, boping that in time our readers may ap- 
proach the Mexicans in the beauty of their 
work. 

In answer toaninqguiry concerning May bas. 
kets, B. J. W. kindly sends the fotlowing: The 
custoui Of hanging Mav baskets is, or was, 4 
provinetal custom, incident to the Pine Tree 
State;"’ whether it was in the rest of New Eng 
land, donot know, Itconsisted in hanging 
a backet of artistic make and design, filled 
withthe first Mowers of sprisy, to the door. 
knob of the bonse, wh re some favorite of the 
Kiver resided, labelled with bis or her name; 
and wiere the family boasted of a goodly 
number of young folks, il was not unusual 
jor the door to swing Open in the morning la- 
den with these floral offerings. Tue baskets 
were made of parti colored papers, or some 
fragile substance, and often showed great 
shill and tastein their design and compost. 
tin. They were generally filied with tra ling 
urbutus, or May flower, asit was called, vio 
iets, and other earty flowers. 

They were t*e work of the fair sex, who 
Usually in de one for thetr brothers to hang 
lor themselves, and one for the maker. The 
cus'otn Was Lo surrepiluousiv hang them dur. 
fog the lust nigbtin April, leaving tbe recipt- 
ent lo conjecture Whom the giver might have 
been; bul, ‘ike the valentine, there were gen- 
e ally ‘earmarks’ that betrayed them. The 
feminine tact in making could not be so dts. 
KUtsed but what some of the fair sex could de 
tect the individual baundiwork, and of course 
their brothers would soon yather the benefit 
of their conclusions, The beauty of the cus- 
tom was, they never perverte 1 it to tue comic 
or uncompitmentary., Whether the custom 
hus become obsolete or not, I donot know, 
but tventy years ago it was fn full vogue, 


OT  —— —$ $$ —— 


Covgressman Bright is so methodical that 
he goes by the name of “Aunt Susan.” 


English. not German, is spoken in the 
home of the Crown Prince of Germany. 
TT - 


A young American of nineteen. at Christ 
ehareh, Oxford, paasing the second examina- 
tion there a few days ago with much credit, 
Was pnbiicly complimented therefore by the 
Dean. 

A 


Tae Cambridge (Md ) News says thst the 
sparrows do not destroy the peach buds, but 
that they do destroy the larve@ of insects that 
would, if leit alone, greally damage the trees 
on waturing into grubs, 

ee 


Tomsto canners ia the lower part of 
Hartiord county, Maryland, are busy prepar 
ing for the coming season. Contracts pave 
been made to supply tomatoes to tactories at 
from 15 to 20 cents per bushe}, 

ea 


Oyeters are never eaten in their fresh 
Btatc In Cuba. After bsatng taken from the 
sbell they are plupyed toto boiling water, tuen 
exposed to the sun until thoroughly dried. 
In such condition they retain their delicacy 
and native Mower for a long time, 


to 


One of the most universal of the count- 
less superstitions of South Africa is the be- 
lief in “rain-making,” a power attributed to 
certain famous native sorcerers, who go from 
jt mh — won yore and rewarded while the 

Jusion lasts, and no' untrequed 
&s soon as it is expioded. . ae ee 


It is stated that a Minnesota miller has 
invented an entirely new process of grinding 
wheat, which does away with the millstones 
now in use, and substitutes therefor a verti- 
cally ss granite disc in direct combina- 
Goa — a@ circular segment of French burr. 

process produces 8 
middlings. ie 








Rowe Boles 


A dozen seals i dea 
wt ats atl Me been sh nthe De 


Drunkenness is increasing alarmingly in 


the Belgian army. 


mt poy my ee ete fight. 
Ice i manufactured in Tennessee 
eusmiie at. iy cent per — and 


Five Newark, N. J., firms send 
ing aaa and hatchets to Senten ae 

A woman in Mount Sterling, Ky., hes 
been married six years and has three chij. 

Several iron furnaces in and around Pitts. 
burg long out of blast have resumed opera. 
tions. 

Prince Milan, the uneasy occupan 
Seevien throne, is said to bea very tyh 
elliow. g 

A Sheriff's officer in Greenfield, Mass. 
ostashed the clothes of a debtor's wife and lit- 

As weapons of assassination revolvers 
oreee slaty coplncing taptmateeen Stiletto 
n . 

The monarchs of Russia, Austria and 
opain - assist at Emperor William's golden 
wer . 


A Loedon cease has named his five 
a hte . 
<n 

Some of the Canadian youth, d 
walking-matches, are engaged in mato 
wood sawing. 

Theusands die annually from some form of 
disease that might have been prevented by a timely 
use of Hop Bitters. 


Tt is stated that the real object of Gari- 
baldi’s visit is to pass the last moments of his 
life in the capital of Rome. 


The Pope has consented perecnally to 
confirm the three children of Don Carlos, 
whom he has taken to Rome. 








Atimulate the Sluggish Kidneys. 


In addition to its tonic and cathartic properties, 
Hostetter’s Stomach Bitters exercises a beneficial in- 
fluence upon the kidneys and bladder, when they are 
inactive, by stimulating them to renewed exertion, 
thus reopening, as it were, a sluice for the escape of 
impurities whose regular channel of exit is the or. 
gaos of urination, Among these are certain abnor- 
maland inflammatory elements, prodactive of irre- 
parable injury to the system if not entirely expelled. 
The kidneys and bladder themselves are also benefit- 
ted by this stimulus, as their inactivity is usually a 
preliminary to their disease and disorganization. 
They also experience. in common with other portions 
of the system, the potent lnuvigorative effects of the 
Bitters, which furthermore corrects disordered con- 
ditions of the stomach, bowels and liver. 

—— 


Latest Styles in Corsets. 


Corsets with full busts continue favorites with the 
best dressed ladies, asthey give a style to the figure 
not otherwise obtained. These busts are now stiffened 
with Tampico Grass cloth, in place of bones, which 
makes them much more elegant and desirable. 

Another new and very popular feature of many cor- 
sets is that the bones upon the sides run horizontally 
around the body. This makes the corset more com- 
fortable, and entirely obviates the breaking of the 
bones over the hips, which is such an annoyance to 
mapy ladies. 

It Is adeserving tribute to American enterprise that 
Warner Bros., of New York, who were the first to 
introduce both these features in corsets,'were awarded 
a medal atthe receot Paris Exposition. These cor- 
sets created great interest among French manufac- 
turers, and no doubt explained to them why it is that 
America has almost ceased to buy foreign corsets. 

GC  ——- 


Loss of Vital Force. 


Asis well known, the tendency in all acute or 
chronic forms of disease is towards debility and loss 
of vital force, which always retards convalescence, 
aud renders a return to healthTuncertain or 1mpossi- 
ble. After medicine hasdone its work of breaking 
the disease, and the physician leaves, as he must, 
nature the business of repair and restoration, he too 
often finds that nature acts so feebly, and builds again 
so slowly that the period of convalescence is frequent- 
ly prolonged through many weary months, while 1a 
many cases the old vitality is never restored and the 
patient sinks intoa state of permanent invalidism. 
To meet this condition of low vitality. the **Compound 
Oxygen,’ which acts directly on the great nervous 
centres, rendering them more efficient, vigorous, and 
active, and capable of generating more and more © 
the vital forces, which are life and health, offers 32 
agent of help and restoration which acts promptly and 
surely. Our Treatiseon **Compound Oxygen,’’ 1s 
nature, action, and results, gives the amplest infor- 
mation in regardto this new treatment for chroni¢ 
diseases, which is being rapidly introduced in ail 
parts of the country, This treatise is sent free. Ad- 
dress Drs. STARKEY & PALEN, 1112 Girard Street, 
Philadeiphia, Pa. 

ec 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having bad 
placed tn his hands by an East India missionary the 
formula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous De- 
bility and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested 
its wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases. 
has felt ithis duty to make it known to his suffer 
ing fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire z 
relieve human suffering, I will send free of sant ge 
all who desire it, this recipe, with fall direction’ os 
preparing and using, in German, French or mee et 
Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
paper. W.W.SHERAR, 149 Powers’ Block, Rochester 
New York.. 





They are prepared expressly 
neat one dollar cases and contains twelve disesse 
most prominent medicines with description of every 
and full directions for use, We want anagent ip ev" 
town and county to sell our remedies. Sample 
with terms to agents seat, charges paid, for one 
lar. Address MOCLELLARD & 00., 


(12) of the 
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The American Seciety for the Preven- 
tion of Oruclity te Animals. 
7 THE SOCIBTY FOR THE PRE- 
BaVakriow OF CKO i" J bay ey" 
sae New YORK, March 4, 1875. 
Messrs. Samuel Garry & Co. : 

A lotion (“SAPANULE"’) manafactured by you, 
has been given to me for the parpose of testing its cur- 
ative effects on mankind and animals. 

[ have not had occasion to apply it to the datter, but 
[ have done so to myself, and have received immedi- 
ate relief. 

Being am animal myself, I have every reason to be- 
eve that brute creatures would experience similar 
penefit from its use. 

This Society will so employ it whenever the neces- 
sity shall present itself; and in the meantime I com- 
mend it to the patronage of all having need of relief 
from suffering. 

HENRY BERGH, President. 





ACARD.—To all who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, Fre or 
Cuares. This great remedy was discovered 
bya missionary in South America. Send a 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rev. Joszra T. 
lowan, Station D, New York City. 


— — 


Dr. C. W. BENSON'S Celery and Chamomile 
Pills are prepared expressiv to cure Sick Headache, 
Nervous Headache, Dyspeptic Headache, Neural- 
gia, Nervousness and sleeplessness, and will cure 
any case. Price 50 cts.; postage free. Sold by all 
druggists. Office 106 N. Eutawst., Baltimore, Md. 

rr 

HEARING RESTORED. Great invention by one who 
was deaf for 20 years. Send stamp for ‘particulars. 
Jno. GARMORE, LOéOck Box 905, Covington, Ky. 

a  — — 

No good health with thin impure blood. Hop 
Bitters makes rich blood, good health and 
strength. 


A GOOD PLAN 


Anybody can learn to make mouey rapidly operating 
in Stocks, by the **Two Unerring Rules for Success, ’’ 
in Messrs. Lawrence & Co.'s new circular. The com- 
bination method, which this firm has made so suc- 
cessful, enables people with large or small means to 
reap all the benefits of largest capital and best skill. 
Thousands of orders, in various sums, are pooled into 
one vast amount and co-operated asa mighty whole, 
thus securing to each sharebolder ali the Vantages 
of the largest operator. Immense profits are divided 
monthly. Any amount, from $5 to $5,100, or more, 
can be used successfully. N. Y. aptist Weekly, 
September 26th, 1878, says, ** By the combination sys- 
tem $15 would inake $75, ght gs cent.: $50 pays §30, or 
Tpercent §100 makes $1,000, or 10 per cent. on the 
stock, during the month, according to the market.’ 
Frank Lesiie’s Illustrated Newspaper June 29th: 
“The combination method of operating stocks is the 
mest successful ever adopted,’’ New York Independ- 
ent. Sept. 12th: **Trhe combination system is founded 
upon correct business principles, and no person need 
be without an income while it is kept working b 

Messrs. Lawrence & Co.’’ Brooklyn Journal, April 
2th: ‘our editor madea net profit of $101.25 from 
2 inoneof Messrs Lawrence & Co.'s combinations.’’ 
New circular (mailed free) explains everything. 
Stocks and bonds wanted. Government bonds sup- 
pe. Lawrence & Co. , Bankers, 57 Exchange Place, 


-.- - - = 


STRANGE BUT TRUE. 
S50 to $1,000 


Can be'made by either sex in every county in the 
United States. For circulars, etc., enclose two three- 


cent stamps to 
J. M. DOWNING, 
726 Sansom St. 
Phila. 


WERVOUS DEBILITY 


Vital Weakness and Prostration, from overwork 
©r lodiacretion, is radically and promptly cured by 


EVMPRETS GOMECPATHIC SPECIFIC Mo, 28 


Been in use 2) years, and is the most successful rem- 
edy known, Price $1 per vial, or 5 vials and } vial 
of powder for $5, sent post free on receipt of price. 
umphreys Homeopathic Medicine Co., 
109 Fulton Street, New York 


JAMES H. BUNN, 
Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND AND CHESTNUT 8TS., 





PHILADELPHIA. 


N. B.—Orders by Mail and Decorative Work 
promptly attended to, in person. 


Agents Wanted for 


PARSON’S LAWS“BUSINESS 


The most valuable work of the kind published. In- 
dorsed as such by CHIEF JUSTICE WA!TE. HON 
ALEX. H. STEPHENS, HON. STANLEY MATTHEWS 
= others An accurate and plain ep tome of ali the 

aws of all the States up to 1879. enabling every man 
wo be his own ready lawyer. It sells at sight For 
= terms and exclusive territory. address, JUN ES 

KOS., &¢0.. No. 1008 Arch St . Philadeiphia. 

UTTER’ UPS SONG (Pinafore), Nancy Lee, 

e Whoa Emma! A Warrior Bold. We'd Better Bide 
ce ee. Janet's Choice, Letter ip the Candle; Home, 
; feet Home, Kil'arney, You and 1. Good-bye. Sweet 
art Helter Skelter Galop. Blue Danule Waltzes (3 
pee. ) Cecilia Mareh, Black-key Mazurka, Merry 
Kar Waliz. Speak to Me. When the “orn is Waving, 
ou 5 Letter. Popular music, Each Sects .any 6 for 2, 
Ww for cts, Stamps taken in pay. Address Publishers 

Bover & Uo., Agts., 1102 Chestnut st., Phila. 











Dr. Beymour., Graduate of Medicine 


and ae 4 Drug Store. N. W. cor. Thirteenth 

cure In neeap ee? bila... tees an absolute 
2 Serofula, Syphilitie and Urinary Diseases, 

Hair wh Piles, Nervous Debility and ail Skin and 

male cludes, Irregularities, Loss of Vitality, Fe- 
ale Complaints ete No clarte Advice free 


ELECTRIC BELTS. 





A sure cure for nervous debi!i 

. premature decay 
: on, etc. The on cure. Circulars 
Ralled free. Address J. K. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., 
PACK # French 7a — sou rely 

t Cards, secu 
Onn Pala, Boe.; 2 0c. ; Coe & Co., North- 
HROMO, Goid- &c. 0c. no 2 alike or 


Border 
cupid cards lee, J. 8. HUSTED, Naasan N.Y. 











R.R.R. 


RADWAYS READY RELIEF 


CURES THE WORST PAINS 
In from One to Twenty Minutes. 
NOT ONE HOUR 


after reading this advertisemen 
mapwars MEY RELY as, come 
VERY Pain.” A CURE FOR 


It was the first andis 


The Only Pain Remedy 


that instantly the most excrutiati 
- At roy one curee ‘Congeations, wh = 
, mac wels, other 
organs, - one application ve: os © 
IN FROM ONE TO TWENTY MINUTES, 

no matter how violent or excrutiating the pain the 
RH EUMATIC, Bed-ridden, infirm bi led, Ner- 
vous, Neuralgic, or prostrated with sease may 


suffer. 
FEVER AND AGUE, 

FEVER AND AGUE cure! for fifty cents. There 
is not a remedial mt in the world that will cure 
Fever and Ague and all other malarious, Bilious, 
Scarlet, IP. oid. Yellow and other Fevers (aided b 
RADWAY'S PILLS) 80 quick as RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF, 50 cents per bottle. 


1 ROE oe ee 
Dr. RADWAY’S REGU- 


LATING PILLS. 
Perfectly tasteless, elegautly coated, for the cure of 
all disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, kidneys, 
bladder, nervous diseases, headache, constipation, 
indigestion, dyspepsia, Diliousness, bilious fever, 
inflammation of the bowels, an, oC all deran 
ments of the internal viscera. arranted to effect 
a positivecure. Price 25 cents per box. 


DR. RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN =RESOLVENT 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER, 


FOR THE CUKE OF CHRONIC DISEASE, 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDITARY OB 
CONTAGIOUS, 

BE IT BEATED IN THE 
Lungs or Stomach, Skin or Fones, Flesh or Nerves, 
CORRUPTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATING THE 
FLUIDS. 

Chronic Rheumatism, Scrofula, Glandular Swell- 
ing. Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Affections, 
Syphilitic Complaints, Bleediig of the Lungs, Dys- 

psia, Water Brash, Tic DD oloreux, White well- 
nga, mors, Ulcers, Skin and Hip Diseases, Mer- 
curial Diseases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, 
Salt Kheum, Bronchitis, Consumption, 

ver Complaint, Eto, 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Droper, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright’s Disease, etc. 


OVARIAN TUMOR 


OF TEN YEARS’ GROWTH CURED 


DR. RADWAY’S REMEDIES. 


DR. RADWAY & OO.~ 
32 Warren Street, New York. 


The Progress Coffee Pot ! 


Feonomy ! Satisfaction!!! Pavesone- 
fourth the coffee; boils without loss of 
aroma; makes better beverage, source of 
comfort and profit to the apg £ will 
save its cost every three months, besides 
the usual grumwhling and disappointment 
over spoiled coffee. Factory 405 N. 8th 

, Phila. Agents wanted. 


hei > xt 
Habit cured at Rome, Nopub- 
icity. Cure ye om Terms 
reasonable, Time short. Tenth 


year of unparalelled success, 
1,000 testimonials. State your case and address 
DR. F EF. MARSH, 
Quiney, Mich. 


Judiciously invested tn 
$25 to $5000 Wall St. lays the foun- 
dation for substantial 
fortunes ey week.and yields an immense percentage 
of profits by the New Capita'ization System of operat- 
ing in Stocks, Full explanation on application to 
foans. BROWN &Co., Bankers, 4 & 2 Broad 8t., 
New York City 


AGENTS... READ. THIS 


We will pay Agents a Salary of 910 per mouth and 
expenses, or allow « large commission, to sell our new 
and wonderful inventions. Wemean what we say. Bame 
nle free. Address BITEKMAN & CO., Marshall, Mich 


Hires’ Im- r ] ‘ proved Pack- 
age ‘ae ROO ih sE EI rgailonsefa 
delicious drink—bhealthy and strengthening. Ask 
your druggist for it Sent by mail on receipt of 2 
cents. Manufactured osly by Cuas. E. HIkgs, 215 
Market Street, Philaielphia, Pa, 


tT or Geutthatsends as their ad- 
dress will receive something 
of great value free, by mail, Only 


sotieaieant yon NG. 172 Greenwich &t..New Vor, 


j Invested in Wall St. Stocks 
$10 to $1000 makes fortunes every month. 
Book sent free explaining 
everything b 
Address BAXTER & ©0.. Bankers, 17 Walist.. N.Y 
: UY ONLY THE PRESIDENT LAWN 
B Mower. It isthe best 14 use does not get 
cul of order; Warranted and for sale vy Priest. Page & 
Co. Howe Scale Warehouse. 212 Market street 


=) PERFUMED Chromo Scroll, Transparent & 
dO Fiirtation cards name in gold ate turd CL, 








fit i0c. Agents wanted. Koyal Card Co, 


i me in gold and jet 10 cents. 
a aaPkiNG at Oe. Walingtord Coan _ 
LJ CHROMO and Perfuwed caras, be 4 aillxe, 
namein Gold and Jet, l0e. CLINTON BRUS, 
(hietanvitie Cann ' 
~ 3014, Chromo, Basket, etc. , Cards, ¥ s'y les with 
( om loc. Stamps taken. W. H. Movre, Jrock- 
port. N.Y F —" 

7At 62 French Transparent ards, sec 
sealed. postpaid, Bc. 2packs We. Alling & (e., 
Durham, (t. wa 7 —— 
Nic Seroll Cards, iu diflereut colors, 
5O paglemy “Scroll Card Co., Weatvilie Copn. 
4 assorted Books aud Magazines. 
ye Empat id ried ue Morey Pub one Pa. 
= /) saowtlake, Chromo, etc. LAKVS, kame in Gold 
50 ms Jet.j0c. U. &. Card Oo. Nerthford. Conn. 
. ELEGANT New st je Chromo Cards with hame, 
18 ag bf Gen. I. Heed & Co. Nassau. N.Y. 
IGHT SCEN BS, 6 for Ise. sent by wail sealed. 

N GILBERT & OO., North Chatham, N. Y. 


~ Perfumed Snowflake Chromo, Motto &c. Cards 
dO 





HENRY T. HOYT, 


MERCHANT TAILOR, 
1307 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 


Having Purchased a large stock of ve 
present low prices, 


DRESS SUITS, 


corresponding rates, 


SPRING PRICES : 


$60 00 | PANTS, . . 


FROCK COAT SUITS, . . 53 00 | SPRING OVER 8ACK 
BUSRNESS SUITS, - . - 80 00 





BEAUTIFUL 


ry desirable at th 
we are offering theme” ° 


: $10 00 
- 900 


-_—» 


Made and Sold only by NATIONAL SILVER-PLATING CO, 
EUROPEAN TOURISTS PREFER IT TO ALL OTHERS, 


FAMILIES SUPPLIED DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 


AT W iOLESALE PRICES. 


Coin-Silver-Plated Tea Spoons, 7 5c. for a Set of Bix. 
Send for handsome Illustrated Catalogue Jiurt vt, mailed free 


on application to National Silver-Plating 





Unparalleled Success of 


Co., 704 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 


The Mail Department for Samples & Supplies 


at the Grand Depot, during the past season, 
has necessitated an entire refitting of the 
interior of the large room devoted exclusively 
to executing orders recelved by mall. 





* THE LARGEST DRY GOODS & OUTFITTING HOUSE, 





Silks, 


Dress 


Shawls, 
Hosiery, 
Underwear, 
Gloves, 
Zephyrs, 
Fringes, 
Ribbons, 
Notions, 
Cloths, 


Though you live a Thousand Miles from 
Philadelphia, you can purchase at the Grand 
Depot an entire outfit or the smallest article 
in Dry Goods, etc., with the greatest ease, 
and an absolute certainty of the same exact 
attention that Is paid to customers who visit 
the establishment In person. 


CRAND DEPOT 


Precision, Promptness and Experlence, 
combined with the highest regard for even 
the slightest wishes of those who order, and 
a now almost faultless system, peculiar to 
the Grand Depot only, make this the Model 
Department of its kind in America. 





Ladies’ 


Suits, 


Men's 
Clothing 


A Shoes, 


Hats, 
Linens, 
Flannels, 
Muslins, 
Stationery, 
Silverware, 


China, ete 





THIRTEENTH ST., CHESTNUT TO MARKET STS. 





Send a Penny Postal Card, specifying 
what Is desired, and by return mail you will 
recelve, postage pald, samples of the new- 
est styles of Coods, with the widths and 
lowest city prices, besides full particulars 
about ordering. 





"DYSPEPSIA CAN BE CURED! 


DIGESTIQUE POWDERS. 


A SPECIFIC FOR DYSPEPSIA THAT CAN BE CONFIDENTLY RELIED 
UPON TO ERADICATE THE DISEASE AND REMEDY 


ALL ITS HARASSING SYMPTOMS. 


No disease ts so widely prevalent as Dyspepsia, none is characterized by such a variety of 
harassing symptoms, Heartburn, Nausea, Acidity, Waterbrash, oppresmion at the pit of the stom 
ach after meals, and a sinking #ensativn in that organ between then ky pains, nervousness io 


ability to sleep, sick headache, palpitation of the heart and vertigo are the more prominent Indica 
but in additton to these it gives rise toa hust of old sensations, which are utter- 


tions of the malady, 


ly indescribable. 
? 


READ THE FOLLOWING. 


“GENTS “Philadelphia, Jan, Toth 14, 
“Jc ia with wreat pleasure that I am now abl-toinfo rm you tha ‘Digestique Powders’ 
have entirely cured meof lyspepaia, For tle past x years it has troubled me ey the everythiog | 
eat, no matter bow light, or how small the quantity fiied me with wind and pain, followed by water 
brash. heartburn and be-ching. The * Digestique Powders’ are the only medicine, aud I have weed 
® . , ’ ; ; 
many that have given ine any relief, and they have completely ¢ ured me , I hare had ne tr puble tu 
sicep since the first dose, awd can now eat anyth.ng 1 want without trouble. Shall be glad to rec- 


ommend them to my frienda 


“bk A, Cumainz, No. 





1246 (aes Street.” 


* Philadelphia, Dec. 21st, 1877. 


“I take pleasure in recommending * Diwestique Powders’ aga specific for dyspepsia. I have 
tried them and can attest their efficacy and curative powers for this prevailing disease. 
* Lewis G. Wonpen, Chief Clerk of the Phils. Post Ofies.” 





sree 


“Diexstiqve Powpers” are not sold by Druggists, but will be sent by mall te sny part of 


the eountry, on receipt of the Price, One Dollar a box. 
Evenixe Post, 126 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, will receive prompt "entices, 


All orders sent te the care of PW SatTuapax 


ti 
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PRR ee 


CURE BY ABSORPTION 


We Go not care to ask readers toact contrary to their 
edgment as to what ts good for them, but when you 
think you have sufficiestiy taxed your stomach by 
pouring into it nauseous drugs.turn your attention 
to that GREAT EXTERNAL KEMEDY,. 


“SAPANULE” 


Get a bottle and test Its marvellous power. It reaches 
every part of the organism, cleansing away all ob- 
structions, drawing inflane! aod impoverished blood 
from weak and diseased parts to the surface. and by 
absorption re urving the life-current purified to sus- 
tain and strengthen. Inflammation cannot live where 
BAPANULE Is applied It is acertain and prompt cure 
for RHEUMATISM NEURALGIA, LUMBAGO or 
BACKACHE, and HEADACHE. No preparation 
ever offered to the public is so prompt and sure tn Car- 
ing and Healing all accidents to the living organism. 
Wounds. Bruises. Pprains, Sores, new or oid; (hil- 
biains, Cold Fores, Bolla, Piles of all kinds. Burns 
and Scaids, Bireding and all accife sts, and dt -eases of 
the Head, Body or Feet, “SA PANU LE” 
at once relieves and cures. Try it, and if uot satisfied 
to call for your money and get it. 


PINT and QUART BOTTLES 50 cents & $1. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 
LAZELL, MARCH & GARDINER, Wholesale A cents, 
BAMUEL GERRY & ©v. , Proprietors, 
eS a ae ee ___ 27 Brontway, New York, — 


PENNSYLVANIA LAWN MOWER 


The Kasiest,. bimplest, the Best. 


This machine 
embraces all 
the adv -ntages 
of alight and 
durabie lawn 
Mower Points 
of superiority 
claimed. 

Lightners 
combined with 
atrength In 
construction ; 
easiness of ad- 
justment: easi- 
neas!n securing and adjasting the handie: the least 
Hability to ovstruction from crogaing. either In short 
or high grass; lightness or easiness of running whilst 
being worked; its attractive appearance, Every ma- 
chine warrante!. Send fur circulars, 


Lloyd,Supplee & Walton. 


PHILADELPHIA. 
#@ Mention this paper. 


R. DOLLARD. 
6513 
CHESTNUT &T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Premier Artist 








IN HAITR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 


Por Wigs, Inches. Toupecs and Scalpe, 
Inches 


Ne. 1. The round of the n 1 
h No.1. From forehead back 
No.2 From forehead over as far as bald. 
the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 
No.’ From ear to ear over far as required 
the top. No. & Overthe crown of 
No.4 From ear to ear. the head. 
round the forehead 
He has always ready for sale a splendid Stock of 
Genta’ Wigs, Tou Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizettes, fraids. Curia, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as any establishment in the Un- 
fon. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentleman's 
Malr. 


THE GYROCHROME; 


—-OR- 


Prismatic Top, 


A new mechanical toy 
which pleases the artistic 
eye, as well as that of 
childhood, Wik spin 
from 10 to ® minutes ac- 
ording to the force used 
n starting it No limit 
to the number of ita color 
= changes: itis impossible 

= to produce the same com- 
“ bination of colors twice. 
Made entirety of metal it 
Canby ve Wivacu, While Its coun! less changes inate It 
always’a new toy, anda source of Infinite amusement: 
Price %& cents. Ry mall 3% cents. Liberal discount 
to the trade. Send 8 cent stamp forcircular. Aents 
Wanted 








Amerfcan Manufacturing Co., 


1” EXCHANGE PLACE, PHILA, 


SAVE A DOLLAR! ! iciccic-Aes3 


is without any exception the best Padia existence for 
the cure and prevention of all malartous diseases and 
the most wonderful medical discovery of the age. No 
medicine required. Cures by absorption. Send for 
pamphiet, which gives certificates of extraordinary 
cures performed by this Pad, matied free. Ask your 
Druggist for the Fgy ptian Pad and take no other; 
{ he has pone, I will send you one by mall on rece! pt of 
price. $1. JOSEPH FLEMING. 4 Market sireet, 
Pittaburgh Pa. Sole Agent for the United tetas 


THE IAMPICO BUSTS 


bow usedin 


DR. WARNER'S HEALTH CORSET 


and Skirt Supporter are the greatest 
improvementever mace 1% Cores, They 
ares f' a. veivet, vers Gexibie aud comtais 
Bo bi ues. 
The FLEXIBLE HIP CORSET, 
= bores) fe with perfect case aml ts 
‘arvrani«d vet to bieak over tbe hips. 
rice, - - $1.20. 
| For Sale by leading Merchants 
WARNER BRO’S, 
351 Broadway,New York 


a7 3% cents with age, height 


JUDGE Bireree 


Hor Yorn ; 










ceive by retarn mall a correct pic- 
ture of your future Lyn or wife 


with name date 
Address W Box 
Ww Pox, 2, 
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In the face of everything, Wanamaker & Brown increased their 
great Chahine business last year at Oak Hall nearly a quartcr of a 
million dollars, and for 1879 the new plans will make the house 
more popular and increase the business much more. Eighteen ycars in 
the pcople’s service at the old corner of Sixth and Market has taught 
us how to do the business well. 


Notice 


Whatever may be said, no house in the United States sells anything 
like so much Clothing at Retail as Oak Hall, and no house in Fhila- 
delphia sells more than a quarter as many goods as Mr. W anamakcr 
sells in Clothing alone. Doing this large business shows the 
people's regard for our goods, and enables us to buy cheaply and sell 


at small profits. 
. \ 
NCR ° 


New patterns have been made this year and new styles introduced 
through Mr. Robert C, Ogden (formerly partner of the famous firm 
of Devlin & Co., New York), who is now associated with Oak Hall, 
and will give his whole energies and valuable experience to improving 
the manufacture of our Boys’ and Men's Clothing. We do not buy 
Clothing like the dealers, bet make it expressly for our own salcs. 
‘lhe Spring stock is splendid, and no other make of goods, so far, 
have as much merit, or are sold as cheaply. 


Notice! 


Impressions have been erroneously given to the effect that Mr. John 
Wanamaker, who founded Oak Hall, is not interested in the old store, 
and that it does not have his attention; on the contrary, his owner- 
ship of it remains unchanged, and he has lost none of his love for it. 
Every day finds him supervising all its departments. Mr. William 
H. Wanamaker spends his entire time on the Oak Hall business. 


A VISIT THIS SPRING PARTICULARLY INVITED. 


WANAMAKER & BROWN, 


OAK HALL, Sixth and Market Streets. 
5 THE LARCEST CLOTHING HOUSE IN AMERICA. ne 
THE 


AMERICAN 


ABSORPTIVE PADS 


act by the natural law of absorption upon the 
parts over which they are placed; the medicinal 
qualities they contain passing into the circulation 
through the pores of the skin. They 


ABSOLUTELY PREVENT fii Pinte dfitiset’condition ath 
hvens maemo THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PADS 


barmiess.and effective and will POSITIVELY CURE 
any deranged condition of the esystem, whether arisiny Wom wWinirial or Otter 
causes, ineluding Fever and Agne, Billous or other Fevers, Dyspepsia, Neuraigta, Rheumatism, 
Asthma, bronchitis, Consumption, Coughs, Colds, Headache, Skit Diseases, Jaundice, Female Compiaints 
and Irregularities ard all diseases arising froma derangement of the Genital Organs, Bright's Disease of the 
Kidneys, Diabetes, ete., ete. Our iads are av absolute specific in all cases arising from a deranged condition 
of the Kidneys and Urinary Organs. Prices 








are Purely Vegetable 


Liver and Stomach Pads, 81.25, 1.50, 2.00; Kidney Pads, 82. 
Chest and Lung Pads, 81.50, 2.00,3.00; Abdominal Pads, $2. 
Foot Pads from 50 Cents to 82. 


Put up in neat boxes contaluing full directions, and seut by mailfree of postage on receipt of price. For Pads 
or Circulars address 


THE AMERICAN ABSORPTIVE PAD CO., 
1026 ARCH 8T., Philadelphia; Pa. 





Agents wanted in every city and town where we are not represented. 
15 Inches Long, 18 Inches Wide. 18 Inches High. 
aa” The Most Wonderful Musical Instrument ofthe Age.@& 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC UPRIGHT PIANO. 


WHICH PLAYS ANY TUNF THAT 
HAS EVER REEN WRITTEN, INA 
PURELY MECHANIT ALMANNER, 
ON THE PRINCIPLE OF THE Wuos- 
DERFUL PHONOGRAPH.,. The Pho- 
negraphic Upright Pisno ts exactly t 
MmA\ represented ty these engravings. and is). % 
PS, Orebably the MOST WONDERFUL IN- 
STR! M&NT THAT HUMAN INGESSUITY 
HASKVER PRODUCED. The action ts 
rely inechanteal in every sense, and 
\CHI} DOF TEN Y*AKS can play it as 
well as the most thorough musician. 
The cut showing the rever view of the 
instrument, gives a perfect ideaoft the 
pri ciple —ai long, endless ‘contin- 
wens) strip of prepared parer, in 
which the tune has beeu perforated 
is inserted between the ro'iers, and 
the door then closed; & smal crank 
} propels the strip of paper through the 
instrument, andi. 118 passage over the 
keyboard the kevs or strikers press through the perforation 
pasa, the other end of the keys then strike the bars and produce the music, which eine tee and cape 
sweet and melodious, and for QUA'.ITY of music the t huonographic Upright Pixno ie unequalled. The most 
diMeukt wali zes and marches being plased equal'y as well a: a simple tane,and ANYONE can play it and UN. 
DARSTAND IT and it WILL NEVEK GkT OUT OF TUNE, which ts one cf the strongest poin's ‘n its favor. In p»int 
of execution it #1ll compare favorably w th a $10 music tox, and far better than uy mouste box, the naimber 
of tunes tt will play Is AMSOLT TELY UNLIMIT) D. Every ody who bas seen it is delighted with it, and must- 
claps them elves praise it. Ata family party it wisl fury ish all the music required for dancing or accompant- 
ments for singing. A fine selection of tanes zo with each lostrument: over 100 pieces of the m st P pular music 
have been adapted tothe Phonographic Upright Pano. and new p eces will be furnished as fast ax they come 
out at '6¢ ENTS PFR TUNE Thornenenrerhtc Uprigh’ Piano ts Gulsbed tu imitation of rosewood, with pa: eis 
handsome +croli work, avd medaliton , and isan oruamentte apy room. Tere ts scarcely anyone who 
dors nm tlike music io the house, and to the thousands who possess no piano. 28 well as to those whocanvot play 
ihe Phones rephic Piano #1ll nil along-felt want. With it i? have ANY kind of music for ANY ocea~ 
sion. and it will afford genulve enjoys ment tar —— ite cost. They wiibe sent by expr 88 to any address 
on receipt of price, 5. discount to the trade in dozen lots only. EVERY ONK WaRKANTAD. Be sure to 
ask for the LUrniGcut sae’ ew $ iene. . 
THAO. J. VARBACH, Hanefacturer’s Gen'l Agent, 809 Filbert #., Phil’a, Pa 


THREE TUNES ACCOMPANY EACH INSTRUMENT. 
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Answers fx Foyer, 


yr = 
any Kind." ™) Ht MeRet proper to use sang of 


A W (Rutland, Vt. — know 
ties to whom you 1d ms nothing of the par. 


H J. s¢ oshocton. O }—The name Anne signifies 
or 





reud. The name George means 
Pit. rof the ground, ~¢ 
EF V.(Phi'a. Pa.)}—It is tmpessibie to alter the 


color of a very red face, externa) 
ing of the ast use. - *pplications be- 


mo lashea every six weets witha Balt of ant m1] 
sciss ra will encourage their growth, = 

ie Bea oll TER MEL 
= ; wy Ls oO may 4 tell him so, ere 
fi enene So et eta 
lk arn. a 
ti Er Sr gea tia ee Stel Sete ee ae 
tween you. = 

. e® 

ee ete ke See 
can give it, ~~ 


H. N. «Holmes, Mich.)—You shov 
aap Aa! through the tT ._> 
mu'ual frien you cannot, with 
priety, introduce yourself, . any rgres of pro. 
1. 1). (La Porte, Ind }—There 
withoutrhyme. Milon's ~Paradine Lost” coety 
the first poems in the world, is ip blenk verve, There 
is much exquisite poetry in the Bible, 
G.W.C. (Underson4, N. J.)—The 
epeak of was given for «-la'ion to our readers, sf a 
yet it seems tv have baffied them. When we receive 
ease appease to be a savisfactory answer we wiii pub- 
8 e 


R.R (Sewell, Kans.)—To Cefine the ¢ 
ence between the passions aid mations nt be 
wuld require an essay. and ak pg one at thet, cp the 
tubject, aud we have not room for it in this col 
umn. 

FH. (Living:ton, La.)—A youth who is ‘4 
in love with a seung ledy, and warts to marry 
on accoant of his age and situation cannet do ” 
shoull wait pa te: tly antil his age and sliuation 
a turn in h's favor, 

H ©. (Pbila . Pa. \—The lenses of microseo 
telescopes are made in Englap’, America, Germany 
= one here ‘The ere of the manner tp 
which they are constructed would occu 1 
space in this column, 7 ase 

T. P. (Montgomery, Il.)—Hard water ce 
NWmeend certain salts which render it anne 
wash witb, These are not found ip soft water. Kain 
wa er is always soft, while that drawn irom deep 
wel's i apt to be hard. 

AUNT, ‘Cheshire. N. H.)—There cannot be the 
slightest doubt thatthe reading of the Bib'e in the 
family circle, and the pune custom of family 
prayer, have an excellent effect on children if they be 
done in the right spirit. 

L. (Polk, Wis )—We think the young lad 
quit» justified in bo'h the steps she bas ut dertabre 
it argues a proper pride in herself, neither to make 
anappolntinent nerenterintoa corre-pondence with 
ageniieman merely on a first acquaintance at an ev- 
ening party. 

Ww. M. (Chester, Pa )-One or two pipes of tobacco 
may be ve y irjurious to one persen, and notst all 
to another. ‘ouths should not smoke on any ac- 
count. In fact, smoking ought oniv to be indu 
by persous of vigorous constitution, and only in great 
moderation by them, 

J. KB. (Desha, Ark.)—A young man of? delicate con- 
sti ution sbould eat nutritious tood., but pot rich 
dishes. Mutton and beef should constitu'e the staple 
of his dinners. Coroa is beter for breaktast thap 
tea or coffee. He should not sumoke nor drink 68) Irite, 
aud he should keep good hours, 

A (Green. Ga.)—-ofaras we can make out from 
what you bave written, we think the yc ung man does 
pot love the girl. it would appear, however, s#i1ce 
sie has rots oken to her parenis or breth r of his 
conduct, that she Is too much timpressetl in Lis favor, 
Your own duty in the matier ts platn. 

U. 8. (Mantua, Pa.)—The meaning of the Initial 
letters I. H. S., which you see frequently on the cov- 
ers of Bibles, pray-r-books, pulpits, alter cloths, &c., 
1s ‘Jesus Hominum Salvator’’ in Latin. In Fng- 
‘ish, ‘Jesus, Saviourof Maukind *’ ‘he letter J 
Latin was f rinerly expressed by the letter I. 

R. R. (Brunswick, Va.)—The steamship Great Fas- 
tern is 680 feet loug, &3 feet wide, bs feet deep, 28 feet 
draughtof water.and of 24,100 tons measurement, 
The bollers have over 90.000 feet of heating sur ace; 
There are four paddles, aud fuur «crew engines: and 
these engines were desigued to develop 10,000 horse 
power. 

J. F. (Phila... Pa }\—Magnesta, when taken Ip 
small qnantitions ts Wholesome for persons who are 
troubled with acidity of the stomach; and it bas 
sume partial tendency t.wards c eirtog the comene 
jon. But it must pot be used ts excess We kuw 
nothing alout the other articles you mention. Ask 
any good druggist. 

A. 8 (Calhoun, Mich.)—The number of cables 
crossing the Atlantic ©ceau at different points is 
quit large. The principal ones from this ¢ uutry 
are copnected with St. duhn's, Newfoundland, and 
Valentia, lreland, aud the Island of St. lierre. \ew- 
foundland. apd Brest. Frence. 2. “Feukivel’’ ts 
pronounced Penk-ivel, the accent on the first syla- 
le. 

SUBSCRIBER, (Lincoln, O. )}—You could very easily 
learn to rea! French correctly tn a few months’ time, 
by neansofagrammar and dictionary. Olendorf’s 
syst m isthe cheapestand best. it may be procu 
for about one dollar. Anaridged di_tionary wou! 
cost turee or four dollars at any iarge bookstore. If 
you ¢:pnot obiain them where you sre, we will get 
them for you by your forwardiug the price. 

FE. D. (Baltimore, Md.)—No woman without pity 
in ber beartis fitto become the companion of ind 
juan. You may ob’ato in your wife beauty, amiabil- 
itv, sprig tlivess, Wit. accomplishments Wealth, and 
learning: butif t'at wife has no bigher Jove than 
herselfor y. urself, she isno fit compamon tor life. 
She cannot lead you to look #Lbove mean aims and ob- 
jects: she caunot properly educate ber ebildren: she 
Cannot. in hours ¢f adversits, sustain and ccmfort 
you and she cannot bear #ith patience your petulanece 
produced by the cares and vexations of Lusivess. 


RecitR. (Surry, N. C.)—Paul Revere was born i 
B ston. 1735, died there 1518 On thentght of Apri 
IR 1775. when Geveral Gage had prepared an expedi- 
tion to destrey the colonial stores at Concord, Gen. 
Warren, at och ck PM, despatched Kevere, DF 
way of (harlestewn, to give warning. Five imip- 
utes before Gen. Gage’s order was received to — 
no Ameri:au to lave Boston, Revere was — 
across ¢ baries Kiver, and e-caping pursult, rode a 
the stilluight to Lexington, rousing every beuse i. 
hisway. Hereached Lexingion a little after B 
night. . 

G. 8. (Putier, Pa.)—A dutiful daughter fs more spt 
to wake a good wife than an undutiful one. The 
that your sweetheart Is so scrupulously obedie a7) 
ber moti er sh uld pot Jessen your regard fer a Be 
should rather inerease it, even theugh ber ou a 
ness sometimes cl» hes with your desires and oorye 
sious you annoyance, The fact that she olweye > 
her mother, whenever her commands and )0 s ost 
que ts come tp opp sition. Is no sign that she doe 168- 
love your it stv ply shows that she isa most —s ial 
tionsand dutiful daugnter, and ip these days 0 
disobedience such a girlisa rare prize for avy 
wanting a wife. roa 

Horr, (Beuna Vista, Oreg )—From the story 
tell we think the strange conduet of the gir! isa'tring 
table to the tn fluence of the mother Lage ene 
ing this though, she cannot think #8 highir © ns to 
you do of her, or she we uld wot orm five So far 
pass witheut writing to you. e think Oe nae 
you have acted in a most tensible and geil en, 
manner, and it mivht be the be-t c he ‘m ther 
againand ask av expla’ ation. Rut as wad 
mistakes ber daughter's lett-rs for her owt | Oy ue 
be wiser to see ler per pally If possible. e tucated 
speiling ta hardly of a kind to impre-s at © ores 
lady favorally, and if you sbould —- be more 
pondence with her, we would advise jou 
particular in this respect. 

















